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For More Flavorful Rye 
Breads Use International's 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


e Pure White Rye 

© Pure Light Rye 

® Pure Cream Rye 

e Pure Cream Special Rye 


e Pure Dark Rye 


@ Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 


@ Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 










Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
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Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 
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“Bakery-Proved”—Trademark 
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What is a Country Editor? 


He’s not always easy to figure, this man. He’s a hard-boiled cynic, 
yet a soft-eyed sentimentalist. Although he can be a poet with 
words, he’s also a top mechanic who can operate every machine in 
the back-shop, and an organizer who can unite a community in a 
cause. He loves to know everyone’s business, but he never violates a 
confidence. He’s a crusader on the editorial side, and a shrewd-eyed 
businessman on the advertising side. This is the Country Editor. 


Ts the Country Editor, the farm community 
is more than barns, and crops, and county 
lines. It is people bearing up under drought, or 
rejoicing over rain. It is people doing the wonder- 
ful, generous, and often baffling things people do. 
The Country Editor may sometimes wonder at 
these people, but he knows them and loves them. 

Sorting news threads and weaving them into 
the fabric of the newspaper is the Country 
Editor’s job. It is also his job to listen to the 
strangely assorted persons who come to the news- 
paper building. And from this listening comes a 
deep knowledge of the farm community and its 
problems. The Country Editor fights for that 
community. No wonder when the politicians 
want “grass roots” opinion they come first to 
the Country Editor. 

Why does a man become a Country Editor? 
We can’t say for certain, but we do know that he 
is a faithful friend of the farmer and the farm 


community. He is one of those who serve agri- 
culture well—the country doctor, the county 
agent, the rural minister, the home demonstra- 
tion agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill, for instance. 

Like the Country Editor, Cargill is interested 
in the farm community and farm problems. As 
the editor is dependent upon the farmers in his 
community for news, Cargill depends upon 
those same farmers for the crops they produce. 

Few people are aware that more than 75% of 
those farm crops are changed in form for in- 
dustry and the consumer by Cargill and the 
other creative processors. 

From such change have come better markets 
for farm products and better products for the 
farm. As a creative processor, these will continue 
to be Cargill’s goals. 


To reach its goals, Cargill works closely with 
the farmer as the No. 2 partner on the farmer- 
creative processor team. It’s a friendly relation- 
ship that’s firm after more than 90 years. This 
partnership has been important to America and 
the free farm economy. 

Cargill is grateful for the confidence given 
it by the farmer and the other members of the 
farm community—members such as the Country 
Editor, for instance. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc., 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
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ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- 
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SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 
2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; Thomas 
E. Letch, Assistant Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE bd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
® 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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Multiwall 
Paper Bags... 


efficient dumping. 


Angus" 
Burlap Bags.. 


export shipment. 





rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, 
easier handling; smooth 


sturdy, light in color, fine finish —for 
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Consumer-size 
Paper Bags... 


beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 


inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. 








Osnaburg and 
‘ Sheeting Cotton Bags... 


popular, too, for export, because of their 
re-use value in other countries. 


And, backing up this versatile family, 
are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 


service and sales facilities. 





A versatile family 
to package your flour 
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Bemilin® Dress-Print 
Cotton Bags... 


5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
for household uses. 


Bemis Special” Thread 
and Mainstay® Twine... 


for bag-closing. Economical because of 
their quality. 





Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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This company has consistently 
followed the policy of making 
good flour and selling it on its 
merits, valuing actual worth to 
the baker above all else. 
—e 
FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 | 
11s REMEMBER | 
; BIN TO ORDER 
Complete Grain | CHECKED 
Facilities for A a, Ss 
S : th Members of _means your HA‘ = 
ervin ]@ i flour is checked before loading. 
3 glinen : 7 . | The an ie is the flour you get. SINGS 
Milling Trade een Se |] ATKINSON MILLING CO 
changes. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. , There’s None Better! 
| 
UHLMANN | 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
Co 
”) 
are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade of America mills such flour only after ex- « 
| haustive pre-testing! 
CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY | | 
NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORTWORTH = © =~ AMARILL.O Flou  EWRETTS 6} Amorica, 9ue. 
: KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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CANADA’S | 
| IT’S IN THE RECORD 
Song 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO OATMEAL 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
_gutt , be? " Robin Hood Flour 
S° SW" Zz y Mills Limited 
¥ —_ ws Re ? M snch Scall ’ cc >. ¢ 
puRiTY THREE STARS sabiean tt _ronowro : Muses (One “mos ITREAL MONCTON 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Led. 
~e WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
—— — EE TORONTO CANADA Camszapoasen caeateran 51. MARES, GNIAR CAM. 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lele of the weet — Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 








Makers of CANADIAN aa SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Bartlett ax Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 13-14—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., Hidden Valley, Gaylord, 
Mich.; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

June 14—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Wheat Field 
Day; Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
1lth and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 








L. R. Finch 


JOINS EXCELSIOR —L. R. Finch 
has joined the Excelsior Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, according to Joseph 
Cude, manager. Mr. Finch will be in 
charge of trading soybean and lin- 
seed meals for the feed jobbing con- 
cern. Mr. Cude will specialize in beet 
pulp, alfalfa meal and all types of 
millfeeds. He termed the addition of 
Mr. Finch to the business as an ex- 
pansion of services. Mr. Finch was 
formerly with Interoceanic Commodi- 
ties Corp. 


Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Ciub of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Ciub, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7%, Ill. 


Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Jack Hallett Will Be 
Assistant Manager 


Of Colfax Growers 


COLFAX, WASH. — Jack Hallett, 
manager Glenwood Farmers Ware- 
house, became assistant manager 
of the Colfax Grain Growers here 
on June 1, when Jerry Williams 
left the firm to accept a _ position 
with the Kerr Grain Co. at Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Mr. Hallett has been with the 
Glenwood warehouse three years and 
has been manager since May, 1955, 
when he assumed that post on the 
retirement of Guy Irwin. 

Stockholders of the Glenwood 
Farmers Warehouse have accepted a 
bid of $220,000 from the Colfax Grain 
Growers for purchase of all the 
Glenwood firm’s assets. 

The purchase includes a_ licensed 
capacity of 560,000 bu., a 
cleaning plant, lift, truck, office and 
plant equipment and pallets for 
handling peas. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
= =< \ — a 1 a 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS | 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. To improve bakeshop Midas 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
DIVISION Midas 
F. H. Peavey & Co. You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 
Founded 1852 It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Sn eee ee Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
_a : ' a | from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
al a facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
ba _ _ until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
; position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
a die _ag BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
= ee — KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
: ’ > = ar eg eee BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


bene —— 
— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, sits A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mon.’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Remember the time when Mother forgot to pack 

the hamburgers? That’s a situation that occurs occasionally 
with just about every American family! But... 

Mother brought the buns to make the hamburgers! 

Just goes to prove the importance of bread! Because 
practically everybody does enjoy bread at every meal. 
Not many foods in that category! 


Bread would ‘not be in this very favorable position If you are not already making use of these special- 
without the constant and constructive efforts of ized services (although a great many other leading 
America’s bakers to make bread that’s enriched, bakers are), why not send a part of your business our 
breads of infinite variety, bread that tastes good! And way? We'll pay the freight on your telephone call or 
as specialists in milling bakery flours, it’s our pleasure wire ...and give you the most pleasing product and 
to have served America’s bakers for many years. service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 
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PL 480 EXTENSION 
ACTION DELAYED 


WASHINGTON—Action on the ex- 
tension of operations under Public 
Law 480 has been sidetracked in the 
House of Representatives as a result 
of a legislative tangle. The PL 480 
bill will come before the representa- 
tives for consideration again after de- 
liberations on the civil rights bill. 
Discussion is unlikely to be resumed 
before June 14 at the earliest. At one 
point it seemed that the extension 
legislation in the House was headed 
for discard, but the measure was 
saved. As soon as the civil rights bill 
is out of the way, there is every 
likelihood that the PL 480 bill will be 
adopted. It has substantial bipartisan 
support despite the attacks made on 
it from various political quarters. 





Meeting Set 
On PL 480 


Projects 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives 
will meet with trade groups in Wash- 
ington June 27-28 to discuss agricul- 
tural market development projects 
being carried out under Title I of 
Public Law 480, USDA has an- 
nounced. Among other things, the 
group will discuss plans for use of 
foreign currencies to expand commer- 
cial exports of U.S. farm products. 

Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes 
the U.S. to sell surplus agricultural 
commodities of friendly foreign coun- 
tries for foreign currencies. The law 
provides that some of the foreign cur- 
rencies acquired under the program 
may be used for agricultural market 
development abroad. 


Response to Suggestions 

The meeting is being called in re- 
sponse to suggestions by trade and 
industry groups now participating in 
the program. It will be open to all 
interested trade groups and farm or- 
ganizations. 

On June 27, market development 
policies will be explained by Gwynn 
Garnett, administrator, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, and USDA will re- 
port on program procedures and 
progress being made on current mar- 
ket development projects. Trade 
group cooperators will also report on 
their activities including the scope 
and status of their operations, pro- 
ject supervision, relationships with 
foreign cooperators, evaluation of 
projects, special problems encounter- 
ed and recommendations to improve 
the program. 

Discussion Plans 

June 28 it is planned to discuss 
market development techniques to 
give cooperators an opportunity to 
present their views on such techni- 
ques as general and limited foreign 
market service; domestic and foreign 
market promotion at importer, dis- 
tributor and producer levels; foreign 
trade fairs and foreign advertising 
campaigns. Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice commodity specialists will sum- 
marize the foreign market develop- 
ment potential for particular commo- 
dities. This discussion will include 
consumption patterns and trends, lo- 
cal political considerations and trade 
restrictions and the competitive posi- 
tion of U.S. agricultural commodities. 
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Interim Aid for Poles; Flour Included 
In PL 480 Authority for Colombia 


Polish Aid Terms 
Set as Interim 
Measure 


WASHINGTON W— An interim 
agreement signed between the U.S. 
and Poland will provide economic aid 
for Poland as an interim measure. 
Total dollar volume of the pact could 
hit $95 million. Initially, $48.9 million 
has been covered by: the agreement, 
with the promise of a further $46.1 
million later. Cotton is likely to be 
the first commodity to move with in- 
dications that wheat will follow. 

Under the agreement Poland will 
receive a loan of $30 million from the 
Export-Import Bank, to be paid back 
at 44%2% interest during the 20 years 
following the first repayment in 1962. 
There will be a gift of $18.9 million 
to allow the Poles to obtain U.S. sur- 
plus farm products, in exchange for 
zlotys. 

The promise of $46.1 million is de- 
pendent upon Congress passing au- 
thorizing legislation for the extension 
of operations under Public Law 480. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on June 7 announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will con- 
sider applications for purchase of 
CCC commodities for export or trans- 
shipment to Poland under either a 
cash or CCC deferred payment ar- 
rangement. Terms and conditions of 
the deferred payment sales, which 


will be made under the CCC export 
credit sales program, will be the same 
as those applying in the case of ship- 
ments or transshipments to other 
countries for which export licenses 
are required by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Since the Department of Commerce 
controls U.S. exports to Poland, pur- 
chasers of CCC surplus commodities 
for export or transshipment to Po- 
land under either a cash or credit 
arrangement should consult with the 
Department of Commerce before 
making any export commitments, 
USDA has advised. 

Under the CCC export credit sales 
program, agricultural commodities 
owned by CCC and tobacco pledged 
to CCC under price support programs 
are offered for sale for export with 
payment deferred by CCC for periods 
up to three years. The interest rates 
are announced monthly by CCC. The 
rates for June, 1957, are at an annual 
rate of 3%% for periods up to six 
months, 43% for periods from over 
six months and up to 18 months, and 
4%% for periods from over 18 
months up to a maxmium of 36 
months. 

An approved applicant for credit is 
permitted but not required to use the 
credit arrangements he has establish- 
ed. Interest on the deferred payment 
sales begins at the date of delivery 
of the commodity by CCC and is at 
the rate of interest in effect for that 
date. 





Wheat Production Estimated 
At 971 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — All wheat pro- 
duction for 1957 is estimated at 971 
million bushels by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its crop sum- 
mary of June 1. The report was re- 
leased June 10. 

This wheat forecast is down 3% 
from the 1956 crop and 14% below 
average. 

The winter wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at nearly 736 million bushels, 
about the same as last year but 15% 
below average. 

All spring wheat production is fore- 
cast at nearly 235 million bushels, 
10% less than last year and almost 
13% less than average. 


Prospects Favorable 
“Crop prospects over much of the 
nation appear favorable for a large 
total production,” the report said. 
“Serious delays in planting and losses 


of early stands from heavy and con- 
tinued rains are depressing factors in 
a number of important central and 
south central areas. Favorable fac- 
tors include generally adequate mois- 
ture supplies, good development of 
most fall seeded crops, fair to good 
starts for some spring crops and ex- 
cellent forage growth.” 

The winter wheat forecast is an 
increase of 33 million bushels from 
the May 1 forecast and compares 
with 735 million bushels produced 
in 1956 and the average of 862 mil- 
lion bushels. Increases from May 1 
prospects in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado have more than offset de- 
creases in several south central and 
southeastern areas. 

The indicated yield of 23.6 bu. an 
acre for harvest is the highest of 
record, being sharply above the 1956 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ITALIANS VISIT — What do Italian wheat and pasta specialists, 
long known to be experts in their field, think of the U.S. durum 
and macaroni industry? A team from Italy toured the U.S. re- 
cently, as guests of the Nebraska Wheat Commission. Upon 
return to their homeland they wrote their views and observations Page 11 
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Colombia Receives 
Wheat and Flour 
Authorizations 


WASHINGTON — Issuance of two 
authorizations to Colombia to finance 
purchase of $3,340,000 worth (includ- 
ing certain ocean transportation 
costs) of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480 has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Authorization No. 25-07 provides 
for purchase of $2,705,000 worth (ap- 
proximately 34,000 metric tons) of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk or bags, or wheat flour, includ- 
ing bread flour, granular flour and 
cracker flour. (Granular flour, desig- 
nated as semolina or farina, delivered 
under the authorization shall not be 
milled from durum wheat.) 


Authorization No. 25-08 provides 
for financing purchase of up to $635,- 
000 worth (approximately 5,300 me- 
tric tons) of wheat flour. The flour 
must have been milled in the USS. 
from domestically produced wheat. 
Flour milled from durum wheat and 
its subclasses, or from Western White 
or Soft White wheat for shipment 
from any Pacific Coast port will not 
be financed. (Note: Cracker flour 
milled from Western White wheat or 
Soft White wheat may be shipped 
from Pacific Coast Ports.) 


Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after June 
13, 1957, and on or before Aug. 31, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer c. & f. or 
c.i.f. Colombian ports, or f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. Shipment 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
after June 13, 1957, but not later 
than Sept. 30, 1957. Purchases of the 
wheat and wheat flour will be made 
by: Corporacion de Defensa de Prod- 
uctos Agricolas (INA), Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 

USDA has also announced exten- 
sion of the delivery period in wheat 
purchase authorization No. 32-05, is- 
sued to Iran, from June 29 to July 
15. The authorization was issued un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480 and 
provided for financing purchase of 
$5,588,000 worth (including certain 
ocean transportation costs) of wheat. 
Purchases under this authorization 
have been completed. 


PL 480 Wheat Must 


Conform to Revised 
Grain Standards 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that Title I, Public Law 480 wheat 
deliveries under authorizations call- 
ing for U.S. Grade No. 2 or better 
after June 14 must conform to the 
revision of the official grain stand- 
ards. The revision, announced March 
8, is designed to improve the quality 
of wheat represented by U.S. grades, 
and becomes effective June 15. 

To be eligible for CCC financing 
under Title I, Public Law 480, wheat 
delivered on and after June 15 must 
comply with the grade requirements 
specified in the letter of credit. It 
must grade U.S. No. 2 or better, as 
evidenced by the export grain inspec- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Awards Will 
Highlight 
Field Day 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Two of 
Kansas’ outstanding agricultural lead- 
ers will be presented distinguished 
service awards in agriculture by Kan- 
sas State College as a highlight of 
the annual Wheat Field Day, to be 
held at the college June 14. 

They are Herman Praeger, Claflin, 
and Walter C. Peirce, Sr., Hutchin- 
son, according to C. Peairs Wilson, 
director of the school of agriculture. 
The two will be cited at the afternoon 
program, to begin at 1:30 in Williams 
Auditorium. 

There will be tours of the experi- 
mental wheat field plots at the col- 
lege, starting at 9:30 am. Principal 
speakers on the afternoon program 
include Walter C. Berger, administra- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, and William B. Bradley, sci- 
entific and research director of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Both men are graduates of Kansas 
State and have long been active in 
state and national agricultural af- 
fairs. They have been officers of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau and have been 
very active in crop improvement 
work. 

A large group of millers and bakers 
is expected to attend the field day 
ceremonies. A special train will take 
many from Kansas City to Manhat- 
tan, leaving the Union Station at 
8:15 am. The return trip will be 
made from Manhattan at 4 p.m., ar- 
riving at Kansas City at 6:15 p.m. 

As usual this year, many flour buy- 
ers and other officials of the larger 
baking companies will be in the group 
taking the train from Kansas City. 
The bakers and other visitors will be 
guests of the millers of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. at dinner 
at Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
the evening of June 13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Consolidated Mills 
Official Dies 


WICHITA—Edward G. Rieg, traffic 
manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, died June 7, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. Rieg had 
been traffic manager for Consolidated 
since April 16, 1920, first at Hutchin- 
sin, Kansas, and since 1928 at Wichi- 
ta. He served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. 

Survivors include his widow, Viola; 
two sons, J. William Rieg, a petro- 
leum engineer in Athens, Greece, and 
E. Gordon Rieg, serving with the 
Army at Ft. McClellan, Ala., and one 
daughter, Mrs. Katherine Jean Neff, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Baking 
Dividend Declared 


RYE, N.Y.—The board of directors 
of Continental Baking Co. has de- 
clared the following dividends: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.37% a 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1957, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of business 
June 17, 1957. 

A regular quarterly dividend, for 
the second quarter of the year 1957, 
of 50¢ a share on the outstanding 
common stock, payable July 1, 1957, 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business June 17, 1957. 
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CHASE ELECTS DIRECTORS—The Chase Bag Co. has elected two of its 
company officers and a New York banker to membership on its board of 
directors. They are Leland S. Brown, vice president of the First National 
City Bank of New York; Francis H. Ludington, Jr., vice president of manu- 
facturing, Chase Bag, and William N. Brock, vice president and general 
sales manager, also of Chase Bag. Mr. Brock has been with the company 
since 1934 and Mr. Ludington since 1946. Mr. Brown is a specialist in cor- 


porate banking. 





New Ruling May Cut 
Barter Deals Sharply 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Starting June 11 
and running intermittently through 
June 26, a Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee sub-committee will hear testi- 
mony on the operations of barter 
arrangements in exchange for U.S. 
agricultural surpluses. 

Recently the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sharply tightened the 
administrative provisions of its bar- 
ter rulings, a change which it has 
been predicted would reduce such 
deals to not more than 10% of pre- 
viously-completed barter arrange- 
ments. 

This decision has provoked almost 
unanimous objection from U.S. ex- 
porters, who claim that USDA ex- 
ceeds its administrative authority. 
The exporters believe Congress in- 
tended that barter be widely used 
as an instrument of disposal of sur- 
plus commodities held by USDA. 

The agriculture department, on the 
other hand, has contended strongly 
that barter deals have displaced sales 
which otherwise would have been 
made for dollars; as a consequence 
burdensome supplies of supplemental 
strategic stockpile materials are pil- 
ing up in USDA inventory. One 
source claims such inventories are 
now running in excess of 700 million 
dollars with little or no prospect that 
other government agencies eligible 
to call on these commodities for their 
uses will do so. 

USDA officials contend that this 
impounding of CCC funds in inven- 
tory may make it necessary for 
USDA to go before Congress early 





BOLIVIA TO BUY 
WHEAT FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—An authorization 
providing for the purchase of ap- 
proximately 16,000 metric tons of 
wheat flour valued at $1.75 million 
has been issued to Bolivia by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
authorization was issued under pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. The fiscal 
total includes certain ocean trans- 
portation charges. USDA has also 
announced a wheat purchase author- 
ization for Bolivia amounting to $3 
million. Details of this authorization 
will be announced later. 





next year to ask for additional funds, 
possibly another billion or more dol- 
lars, to replenish CCC borrowing 
authority. 

At the outset of the hearings, the 
Senate sub-committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.), will hear witness- 
es from all government agencies in- 
volved in barter contracts. Subse- 
quently the farm organizations will 
be heard and the hearings will close 
when exporters who have negotiated 
and handled sales of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses are called. It now ap- 
pears that the exporter witnesses 
will not be called before June 25-26. 

Barter deals have been completed 
in two major categories, one for a 
strategic stockpile created by the 
Office of Defense Management and a 
supplemental stockpile, also of ODM 
designation. The basic _ strategic 
stockpile of materials is believed to 
have been completed, but the supple- 
mentary stockpile is still open. 

Exporters contend that Congress 
laid heavy emphasis on barter as an 
instrument of disposal of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. However, within 
USDA it is contended that congres- 
s onal ideas of barter have been based 
on a simple bi-lateral exchange of 
strategic materials for surpluses from 
one nation to the U.S. 

The USDA officials say, however, 
that this has not been the way barter 
has operated. They contend that in 
many substantial instances strate- 
gic materials have originated in 
Western Europe nations—as for ex- 
ample in the low countries which 
have offered industrial diamonds— 
and when delivered here for U.S. 
agricultural surpluses such surpluses 
have been made available to many 
other nations than the originating 
country. 

This condition has provoked vigor- 
ous protest from Canada, where it 
is declared that the sales prices for 
U.S. agricultural surpluses have been 
below world prices for the commod- 
ity and are severely and unfairly cut- 
ting into normal Canadian markets. 

With Canada the best customer 
for U.S. exports, the USDA decision 
on barter recently may reflect an at- 
tempt to improve a condition be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada which 
has been rapidly deteriorating. U.S. 
actions have been in many instances 
an economic slap at Canadian inter- 
ests. 
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Igleheart Mill 
To Be Closed 
On July 1 


EVANSVILLE, IN D.-— Igleheart 
Brothers will close their Clarksville 
(Tenn.) mill as of July 1, it has been 
announced by Raymond P. Ramming, 
manager of operations. Grain storage 
facilities there have been leased to 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills. (The 
Northwestern Miller, June 4, 1957, 
page 52.) 

The Igleheart plant in Evansville, 
Ind., will continue as usual to pro- 
duce Swans Down cake flour, cake 


mixes, doughnut mixes and bulk 
flours. 
The principal product of the 


Clarksville mill is family flour, de- 
mand for which has steadily de- 
creased in recent years as home- 
makers have switched more and more 
to bakery products, cake mixes and 
other ‘‘convenience” foods, Mr. Ram- 
ming said. 

Termination allowances estimated 
at $115,000 will be paid to approxi- 
mately 90 employees of the Clarks- 
ville mill by General Foods Corp., the 
parent company. The Igleheart man- 
agement is cooperating with the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Employ- 
ment Security and other industries to 
help employees find jobs. 

Personal interviews have been 
scheduled with each employee in 
Clarksville to answer questions about 
their options under the General Foods 
insurance and retirement plans, vaca- 
tion credit, and termination allow- 
ances. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. Woodward Named 
GMI Feed Division 


Advertising Head 


MINNEAPOLIS — W. W. Wood- 
ward, assistant advertising manager 
for the feed division of General Mills, 
Inc., has been appointed advertising 
manager of the division, effective 
July 1. He succeeds George S. Barnes, 
who is retiring after 33 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

Mr. Woodward joined GMI in 1935 
as flour salesman at Wichita, Kansas. 
From 1936 until 1939, he served as 
branch manager in the company’s 
general flour operations at Joplin, Mo. 
For the past 18 years, he has held 
various advertising positions at GMI 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kentucky Millers 
To Meet June 13 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The Kentucky 
Millers Assn. will hold a meeting 
here June 13, starting at 10 a. m., at 
the Lafayette Hotel, according to an 
announcement by Charles B. Long, 
Shelbyville, secretary. 


The program will include discus- 
sions on the new wheat crop, the 
cornmeal and flour give-away pro- 
gram, soft wheat flour in Kentucky 
institutions, problems involving small 
mill fire insurance, short weight 





package inspections and sanitation. 

There will also be an election of 
officers and a noon luncheon, and 
James W. Robinson, new secretary 
of the American Corn Millers Fed- 
eration, will be introduced to the as- 
sociation. 
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“U.S. Serves Paste 


Instead of Pasta!”’ 


By VINCENZO AGNESI 
Union of Italian Pasta Mfrs. 


“Spaghetti,” ‘pizza’ and other 
typical Italian words flash out from 
neon signs, in New York and every 
middle western town of America. So 
we go into the restaurants and place 
our order. Disappointment follows: 
We are served paste rather than 
pasta. 

One of us complained about it to 
a newspaperman who came to inter- 
view us. He faithfully put our words 
down in his notebook and his news- 
paper printed the story: “An Italian 
criticizes American restaurant chefs. 
They boil large batches of spaghetti 
all at one time and then heat it 
when someone places an order for it. 
This ruins the consistency of the 
spaghetti, etc. .. .” 

America, what a great country, 
open to all ideas and suggestions! 

We watched pasta being purchased 
at large self-service chain stores 
where everybody goes shopping on 
week-ends. American pasta has a 
typical lemon-yellow color which is 
somewhat different from the amber 
color common to the Italian pasta 
made from durum wheat varieties. 
The pasta comes in small sized cel- 
lophane transparent packages or in 
small cartons with transparent win- 
dows on the sides. 

We visited wheat fields, huge stor- 
age terminals, mills and pasta manu- 
facturing plants, and finally acquired 
a fairly clear view of the American 
spaghetti industry. 

America is the country of clarity. 
Everything must be and is readily 
identifiable and none of the equivo- 
cations that often occur in our coun- 
try are ever possible there. 

Here are some details about Amer- 
ican pasta and flour standards: 

According to Federal standards, 
amber durum is the hard variety of 
wheat normally used in Italy for pas- 
ta manufacturing. 

American hard wheat is the type 
of wheat commonly used for bread 
manufacturing. 

Soft wheat is chiefly used for bis- 
cuits and crackers. Its gluten has 
hardly any elasticity so its dough re- 
sembles clay in that it firmly pre- 
serves all designs or patterns im- 
pressed upon it by -the cutting ma- 
chines. 

Italian soft wheats fall somewhere 
between American hard and _ soft 
wheat varieties. 

Pasta manufacturing machinery is 


Italians Report on U.S. Wheat, Processing, 
With Mixture of Admiration, Criticism 





ITALIAN DELEGATION REPORTS ON ITS 
TOUR OF U.S. WHEAT FACILITIES 


Through the efforts of the Nebraska Wheat Commission, which is work- 
ing to develop more overseas markets for American wheat products, an Ital- 
ian delegation spent 10 days studying wheat producing, marketing and pro- 


cessing facilities in the U.S. last October. 


The delegation included Italian 


government officials, nutritionists, scientists and representatives of the pasta 
or spaghetti manufacturing industry. Their primary interest was to discover 
varieties of U.S. wheat suitable for blending with the limited amounts of dur- 
um available to Italy’in its pasta manufacturing operations. Detailed reports 
of the tour, along with recommendations, observations and criticisms, were 
published in one of Italy’s leading business papers devoted to the cereal 
grains and milling industry, “Molini d’Italia.” The Italians reiterate several 
points in their reports: (1) There are some varieties of U.S. wheats which 
appear suitable for blending with durum for pasta products, but (2) The 
whole subject requires a good deal of investigation and experimentation be- 
fore any action should be taken, (3) The pasta industry is not nearly so 
important to the U.S. as to Italy and, (4) There is a great difference in the 
way in which the final product is prepared in the two countries. 





the same as ours. In addition to 
American made machines, Italian and 
Swiss machines are also widely used. 
Spaghetti spreaders are basically the 
same as ours. 

In most manufacturing plants long 
pasta is dried on motionless driers 
in large temperature’ controlled 
rooms. In Italy this system has re- 
cently been superseded by drying 
tunnels through which the spaghetti 
is moved until completion of the psy- 
chrometric cycle. 


World Consumption 

Pasta consumption is constantly 
increasing in all countries of the 
world, including Italy 

Actually, Italy has always lacked 
durum wheat supplies. In the past 
we have imported millions of tons of 
excellent quality durum from Rus- 
sia, Canada and the U.S. These coun- 
tries are no longer able to supply us 
with the good durum wheat of old. 
Argentina can give us only very 
small amounts of the excellent ‘“Ta- 
ganrog” durum wheat 

The urgent need, therefore, arises 


(Continued on page 26) 


Cheyenne, Nebred 


Draw Attention 


By ANTONIO PERINETTI 
Italian Federation of Consorzi 
Agrari 


In our visits to the huge terminal 
storage facilities of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, impressive for their capacity, 
equipment and organization, we were 
unable to see which of the various 
qualities of hard wheat could eventu- 
ally prove suitable for blending with 
our durum varieties in the Italian 
pasta manufacturing industry. The 
wheat in storage was mostly a mix- 
ture of the various varieties just like 
the hard winter wheat ordinarily ex- 
ported to Italy. 

In our visits, however, to some of 
the country elevators in Nebraska 
where each variety of wheat had 
been stored separately as well as at 
the excellent Wheat Exhibit in Alli- 
ance we were able to obtain a full 
picture of Nebraska’s wheat produc- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Dark, Hard U.S. Wheat May 


Suit Italian Processes 


By ETTORE FINZI 
Italian Pasta Industry 


For Italians, pasta manufacturing 
involves problems of all kinds and 
degrees of importance. Undoubtedly, 
the most serious is our lack of the 
basic raw materia] for the industri- 
al production of pasta. Italy does not 
produce enough durum wheat. This 
is due partly to the fact that farmers 
are reluctant to grow more durum. 

On the other hand, in spite of an 
overall 30% reduction in the total 
acreage of wheat-producing areas 
during the last few years, U.S. pro- 
duction still exceeds market demand 
to the point that year after year 
millions of bushels of wheat have 
been piling up into huge surpluses. 
This situation led the Nebraska 
wheat growers to promote the insti- 
tution of a Wheat Commission. One 
of the commission’s chief functions 
is to increase foreign sales of USS. 
wheat which had suffered a serious 
decline the last few years. 

The Nebraska Wheat Commission, 


in cooperation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, invited an Ital- 
ian commission to visit the middle- 
western states. As a representative 
of the Italian Association of Industri- 
al Pasta Manufacturers, I had the 
honor to be a member of the Italian 
commission. This article, however, 
expresses only my personal thoughts 
and impressions. 

In the USDA headquarters in 
Washington, after a one-month tour 
through Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, the Italian commission was 
asked the following question: 

“Why doesn’t Italy try the same 
thing we did here, and that is, inte- 
grate your durum wheat production 
with imports of some hard red win- 
ter wheat from Nebraska or some 
of the other states you have visited?” 


Requirements Differ 

The commission members did not 
altogether exclude such a possibility. 
They pointed out, however, that the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Nutritionist Advises 
Experiments to Test 


Wheat Properties 


By SABATO VISCO 
Nutritional Institute 


In the laboratories of U.S. agricul- 
tural colleges, wheat studies are not 
limited to merely establishing the 
protein content but also aim at de- 
termining the actual behavior of var- 
ious proteins as well as of the starch 
and other principal parts of the 
wheat kernel. Extensive research is 
being carried out to discover the sci- 
entific causes of the different be- 
havior of the various types including 
soft, hard and durum wheats. The 
latter corresponds to our Italian dur- 
um. 

Some of these research experi- 
ments have been recorded on motion 
picture films, thus making it possible 
for us to have a direct and clear ob- 
servation of the different behavior 
of each variety. This type of research 
should be followed and developed in 
our country. This is exactly what I 
intend to do as soon as I have all 
the necessary technical equipment 
for the Cereal Study Center at the 
National Research Council in Rome. 

(After a brief description of U.S. 
wheat storage facilities and a de- 
scription of American types of flour 
the author continues:) 

Cereal consumption in the U.S. is 
rather low and constantly declining. 
From 1949 to 1954, annual flour con- 
sumption decreased from 135 to 124 
lb. per person. This poses very seri- 
ous problems for U.S. wheat produc- 
tion and is a cause of concern to 
American government Officials. By 
paying substantial compensation to 
farmers, the U.S. government tries 
to encourage a sizable reduction in 
the country’s overall wheat acreage. 
At the same time, efforts are being 
made to expand wheat exports. 


Basic Purpose of Trip 

Our trade team’s basic purpose in 
America was to see whether there 
were any U.S. wheat varieties which 
could augment durum wheat supplies 
needed for the pasta manufacturing 
industry in Italy. 

At the Alliance, Neb., wheat ex- 
hibit we saw several types of grain 
which could eventually prove to be 
a good substitute for the soft wheat 
varieties now blended with durum 
wheats in manufacture of pasta. 
These grains were of the hard red 
winter variety, but had never been 
seen in Europe. We explained then 
that a final decision could be made 
only after carrying out a number of 
experiments with the very same 
types of wheat on display at the Al- 
liance exhibit rather than with the 
commercial wheat as graded by U.S. 
standards, which is normally the 
kind sent to Europe. 

I repeated the same remarks dur- 
ing the committee’s final meeting at 
USDA headquarters in Washington. 

The previous day I had received a 
technical report from the Cereal 
Study Center of the Nutritional Re- 
search Institute in Rome dealing 
with the results of pasta manufac- 
turing experiments with U.S. wheat 
varieties. The report clearly indi- 
cated that such pasta was consider- 
ably non-resistant to cooking. Obvi- 
ously, such results would ordinarily 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BOZEMAN, MONT. — Recommen- 
dations on how to increase returns 
from wheat are contained in a report 
on a study of “Marketing High Pro- 
tein Wheat in the Northern Great 
Plains.” The report has just been 
published by the Montana State Col- 
lege Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The specific objects of this study 
were: (1) to describe the various 
marketing channels for high protein 
wheat and analyze their methods of 
operation relative to producer mar- 
keting efficiencies; (2) to determine 
the possibilities of bringing about an 
improved distribution of protein pre- 
miums to farmers and among far- 
mers on the basis of the protein qual- 
ity produced; (3) to observe problem 
areas and peculiarities caused by the 
present methods of marketing and 
pricing protein wheat, and to formu- 
late suggestion of possible adjust- 
ments that might improve the effici- 
ency of the marketing system and 
tend toward maximization of produc- 
er income. 

The study was conducted by the 
experiment station under a contract 
between the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Endowment and 
Research Foundation at Montana 
State College. The report, which 
deals particularly with Montana and 
North Dakota, was compiled by Clive 
R. Harston of the agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology depart- 
ment. 

“Desirable protein quality and 
quantity are important to bakers,” 
the report says. “They place rigid 
specifications on the flour they order. 
Millers are willing to pay a premium 
for wheat that contains the desirable 
protein quantity and quality. At 
times these premiums represent up 
to one-fourth of the total value of 
wheat. 


“Marketing of high protein wheat 
adds a number of problems to the al- 
ready complicated grain marketing 
structure. However, producers and 
country elevators stand to gain from 
careful marketing of high protein 
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Marketing High Protein Wheat 
Subject of Montana Report 


wheat when millers are paying pre- 
miums for it.” 

Wheat producers may increase re- 
turns from wheat, the report con- 
tinues, if they take advantage of the 
following recommendations: 

1. Store wheat on the farm until 
after the harvest rush. 

2. Bin wheat separately by protein 
content as often as possible. 

3. Sample farm-stored wheat and 
obtain a protein test prior to deliv- 
ery. 

4. Take great care in sampling bins 
or trucks for protein determination. 

5. Be alert to price changes that 
might result in profits from redeem- 
ing loans from the government. 

6. Deliver the wheat at a time that 
the elevator operator can best handle 
it. He may pass back the gains from 
mixing or shipping separately as dic- 
tated by premium spreads. 

Recommendations to country ele- 
vator operators that may help them 
to pay the highest possible protein 
premiums to producers include the 
following: 

1. Measure protein with precision. 
Sample wheat carefully. Submit more 
than one sample to the ‘aboratory 
for each producer. Keep sample in 
air-tight containers. 

(Continued on page 


24) 





Rains Aid Spring, 
Durum Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS — Spring wheat 
and durum are growing rapidly un- 
der the impetus of continued rain- 
fall which has pushed early plant- 
ings as high as 8 to 10 in. Wide- 
spread stooling is reported from al- 
most all areas. 

Continued rainfall is needed to 
help crop growth. Scattered showers 
which fell over much of the spring 
wheat area the last few days gen- 
erally missed the Red River Valley, 
where more dry weather was report- 
ed. 

Grasshoppers have appeared as a 
threat to the spring wheat crop, and 
some farmers are already spraying. 








WORK ON CUBAN MILL 
PROCEEDING 


Though there have been reports 
that the government of Cuba has re- 
fused to grant special exemptions for 
the new flour mill at Santiago, work 
is still proceeding. Buhler Bros. of 
Uzwil, Switzerland, the mill machin- 
ery manufacturing firm, is still work- 
ing on the order for the equipment. 
An official who has just returned 
from Cuba says that the foundations 
for the mill have been completed 
and that there is no intention to 
stop construction. 





Support Eligibility 
For Oats Changed 


WASHINGTON — Minimum eligi- 
bility requirements for oats for price 
support purposes will be changed 
from Grade No. 3 or better to Grade 
No. 4 or better in instances where 
the lower grade is caused solely by a 
“badly stained or materially weather- 
ed” condition, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

Where Grade No. 4 oats are accept- 
ed under these conditions for price 
support it will be at a discount of 8¢ 
bu. from the applicable basic county 
support rate. In addition the premium 
for test weight provided in price sup- 
port regulations will not apply to 
such oats. 

The price support program for oats 
—and the other feed grains, barley, 
rye, and grain sorghums—was an- 
nounced by USDA Feb. 9. The nation- 
al average rate on oats was set at 60¢ 
bu. for Grade No. 3 or better, with 
appropriate premiums and discounts 
from that grade to reflect differences 
in quality. 

Because of heavy rainfall across 
most of the South and into the South- 
west, it now appears that oats in that 
area are going to sustain severe 
weather damage. The lowering of 
eligibility requirements to Grade No. 
4 is being done to meet this situation. 
USDA officials emphasized that 
Grade No. 4 oats will be accepted for 
price support loans only when the 
grade is due to a “badly stained or 
materially weathered” condition. 
Otherwise, to be eligible, oats must 
Grade No. 3 or better. 
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Quotas Open 
For 1957-58 
IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON — Quotas for the 
1957-58 International Wheat Agree- 
ment year were opened on June 1 
for all countries subscribing to the 
pact. The quantities are the same as 
those for 1956-57. If quotas are to be 
changed, the responsible governments 
will make announcements. 

Sales against the 1957-58 quotas 
may not be exported prior to July 1 
and all transactions must be complet- 
ed by Aug. 14, 1958. Shipments 
against the expiring 1956-57 quotas 
must be completed by Aug. 31, 1957. 
Both Venezuela and Cuba have now 
covered their 1956-57 quotas. 

USDA has also reported that dur- 
ing the period May 29-June 4 the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,149,000 bu. of wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- 
cording under IWA against the 1956- 
57 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 
54,000 ecwt. flour (125,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 1,024,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in this week’s sales 
was Israel. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 120,223,- 
000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada 
are 59,944,000 bu. and by Australia 
25,977,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wrecked By Tornado 


WANETTE, OKLA.—The Wanette 
(Okla.) Milling Co., valued at $10,000, 
was destroyed recently by a tornado. 
The storm did considerable damage 
to the town and adjacent farms. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLING PLANT DAMAGED 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Pack- 
ard Milling Co., Custer City, was 
damaged by fire in the amount of 
$4,000 to $5,000. The blaze was pre- 
sumably caused by sunlight through 
a window igniting a bird nest. 











FLOUR MOVES BY RIVER BARGE—At the left above is shown a Missis- 


sippi River barge being loaded with 15,000 sacks flour for shipment from the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. to customers down the river. The Red Wing 
firm has been loading barges for four years, trucking to a municipal dock 
before building the river-side conveyor installation this year. J. D. Sogard, 
vice president and general manager of the firm, expects to load 20 barges 
this year before river traffic is closed. The illustration also shows (the white 
building at the left) the new storage recently completed. Of slip-form con- 
crete, the structure contains 10 steel bins of 650 sack capacity, with space 
for an additional 11 bins. The conveyor moves over railroad tracks to a new 





- 
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loading and storage building, where flour can be shunted to the barge on a 
retractable conveyor. At the right is shown an interior view of the partially- 
loaded barge being loaded by the mill’s normal labor crew. The sacks must 
be loaded the full length of the barge before a second “layer” is added be- 
cause of the lack of water depth. The barge can be completely cleaned and 
lined in less than half a day, and its all-steel construction practically elimi- 
nates loss of flour by torn sacks, infestation or water damage, Mr. Sogard 
points out. The barge’s maximum capacity is about 17,000 sacks. The con- 
veyor across the tracks and the building will carry advertising for baked 
foods where it can be seen by those riding the railroad’s vista-dome cars. 
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CCC-Owned Farm 
Stocks Traded 


For Housing 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
completion of negotiations involving 
exchange of $50 million worth of Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned farm 
products for houses to be built in 
France for use of American armed 
forces personnel. 

A U.S. exporter, under an agree- 
ment with CCC, has arranged for the 
export of the farm products. The 
military family housing, which the 
surplus commodities will pay for, will 
be constructed in various parts of 
France by a French firm under a 
contract with the Department of De- 
fense. Approximately 2,700 houses 
will be constructed in France under 
the contract. 

The following steps will be taken 
before all phases of the French hous- 
ing transaction are completed: 

(1) The U.S. exporter participat- 
ing in the barter will sell in foreign 
countries the surplus. agricultural 
commodities obtained from CCC un- 
der the barter contract. 

(2) Proceeds of these sales—in 
whatever currency is acceptable to 
the French government—will be con- 
verted by the Bank of France to 
francs and will be paid to the French 
construction firm by the U.S. export- 
er on the basis of “construction prog- 
ress certificates” issued to the French 
firm by the Department of Defense. 

(3) Inasmuch as quarters allow- 
ances and the housing part of station 
allowances to American service fami- 
lies are discontinued by the Depart- 
ment of Defense when the families 
occupy government-owned houses, 
the allowances that would otherwise 
be paid, minus amounts necessary for 
maintenance and operation, will be 
turned over by the Department of 
Defense to CCC to pay for the sur- 
plus commodities bartered. 


CCC and the Department of De- 
fense have signed an agreement that 
will run for approximately 17 years— 
the estimated time required to make 
full payment out of allowances. How- 
ever, the agreements of CCC and the 
Department of Defense with the pri- 
vate firms will run for only a little 
over two years. 

This barter transaction represents 
the culmination of negotiations be- 
gun in July, 1955, and therefore does 
not conform to the present barter 
policies announced on May 28, 1957, 
under which future barter transac- 
tions will be approved only on the 
basis of assurance that they result in 
a net increase in exports of agricul- 
tural commodities. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and now in effect to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports on May 27. The levels 
now operating, with the previous fig- 
ures in parentheses, are as follows: 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
814¢ (714¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to- 
day basis. 
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USDA Requesting Bids From Mills 
To Supply Cornmeal for Relief 





SCATTERED SHOWERS 
IN SOUTHWEST 


KANSAS CITY — Scattered thun- 
dershowers fell over areas of the 
winter wheat belt during the week- 
end of June 7-10, although the por- 
tions of Oklahoma and Texas where 
wheat is being harvested missed 
getting moisture. There were re- 
ports of 60 cars of new crop wheat 
received at Enid, Okla., June 10, and 
it was said that harvesting of that 
crop continued over the week-end. 
Kansas had scattered severe showers 
with the city of Pittsburg getting 
nearly 9 in. rain June 9. Other points 
reported rains of 14 to 114 in. More 
showers were forecast for Kansas. 
Hot dry weather is still the biggest 
need in the Southwest. In the areas 
of Oklahoma and Texas where new 
wheat is being harvested the crop 
received averaged 58.9 lb. with mois- 
ture of 12.10% and protein of 12.15%. 
Grain men believe that the start of 
the Kansas wheat harvest is still 
more than a week away, and possibly 
longer if the weather doesn’t clear. 





Earl Butz Resigns 
USDA Appointment 


WASHINGTON—Dr. Ear] L. Butz, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, 
has resigned his appointment effec- 
tive July 31, 1957. So far, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, has 
not been successful in finding a suc- 
cessor. Dr. O. B. Jesness, the dis- 
tinguished agricultural economist at 
the University of Minnesota, has 
been offered the post but he de- 
clined. 

Dr. Butz will return to Purdue 
University as director of agricultural 
activities. He will succeed Dr. Harry 
J. Reed, head of Purdue agricultural 
activities since 1939. 

While serving as head of Purdue’s 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics three years ago, Dr. Butz took 
leave of absence to take up the agri- 
cultural department post. 

Some officials at administrative 
levels in the Department of Agri- 
culture feel that the post must be 
filled from the field of land grant 
college economists. Other advice, 
however, suggests that the basic re- 
quirements for the job include an 
understanding of administrative tech- 
niques within the confines of govern- 
ment operations, a capacity in which 
Dr. Butz was significantly success- 
ful. 
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USDA Exhibits Shown 


In Spain and Italy 


WASHINGTON — Exhibits de- 
signed to promote foreign marketing 
of U.S. agricultural products are at- 
tracting wide interest at international 
trade fairs in Barcelona, Spain, and 
Palermo, Italy, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

A USDA exhibit at the 25th Inter- 
national Samples Fair which opened 
at Barcelona June 1 is stressing 
availability and desirable characteris- 
tics of U.S. grain. The display is the 
fourth sponsored abroad by USDA 
this year. 

Demonstrations include cake-bak- 
ing in a model American kitchen, us- 
ing prepared cake mixes, and the 
growth of improved seeds illustrated 
by time-lapse motion picture pho- 
tography. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
is among the private trade groups 
which are cooperating with USDA in 
sponsoring the displays. 





WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is requesting 
bids to process Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned corn into 6,884,050 Ib. 
cornmeal along with its request for 
bids to process CCC wheat into 
18,407,150 lb. wheat. (The North- 
western Miller, June 4, 1957, page 
12.) 

Offers must be received not later 
than 4:30 p. m. (EDT) June 14 for 
acceptance not later than midnight 
(EDT) June 24. The cornmeal may 
be degermed or regular yellow corn- 
meal. 


The products will be delivered out 





Flour Production 


Output Declines 
In April 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in April was 18,940,000 sacks, 
averaging 861,000 sacks per working 
day. This compared with an average 
output per working day of 937,000 
sacks in March and 828,000 sacks in 
April, 1956. Figures are from a 
monthly report of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Wheat flour mills in April operated 
at 79.1% of capacity, compared with 
86.2 and 77.4% respectively for the 
previous month and the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. 

Flour mills in April ground 43,323,- 
000 bu. wheat compared with 44,693,- 
000 bu. in the previous month. Wheat 
offal output was 360,570 tons. 

Rye flour production in April was 
163,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
374,000 bu. and 2,132 tons offal. 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more. The 
balance is estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 
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Canada Needs Two 
Years for Change 
To Hundredweight 


SASKATOON—Two years will be 
required for Canada to change over 
from bushel unit to the hundredweight 
as a measure for grain. This opinion 
was expressed by E. E. Baxter, chief 
statistician of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, when he 
addressed the 12th annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. here June 7. 

The bushel unit to measure grain 
is considered cumbersome and costly 
in time and labor in the recording 
and processing of the commercial 
transactions involved in the sale and 
handling of grain, Mr. Baxter con- 
tended. He said if Canada should ac- 
cept 1959 as the year for the change, 
there appeared to be general agree- 
ment that Aug. 1 would be the time 
to start because that date coincides 
with the beginning of the Canadian 
crop year. 

Mr. Baxter stated that the Canadi- 
an Federation of Agriculture, the 
three wheat pools, the United Grain 
Growers, the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Canadian Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. were among the organiza- 
tions supporting the changeover. 
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of mills Aug. 10 and Aug. 20. The 
cornmeal and flour will be used for 
domestic relief. 

Since August, 1956, approximately 
17.5 million bushels of CCC-owned 
wheat have been processed into 737,- 
568,960 lb. flour and 10.8 million 
bushels of CCC-owned corn into 397,- 
801,800 lb. cornmeal for domestic 
and foreign donation. 

Further details of the request for 
cornmeal are appended. 
Packed 


in bag D wd 
s, eliver uantit 
Ib. Destination dele” 9 a 
Alabama— 
5 Biirmingham . Aug. 10 665,000 
100 Birmingham ..... Aug. 20 40,009 
California— 
5 Sacramento ..... Aug. 10 370,000 
Georgia— 
50 Savannah ....... Aug. 10 80,000 
50 Savannah ....... Aug. 20 440,000 
Minois— 
5 Rock Island ..... Aug. 10 150,000 
Indiana— 
5 Indianapolis ..... Aug. 10 80,000 
lowa— 
5 Des Moines ..... Aug. 20 120,000 
Kentucky— 
5 Lexington ....... Aug. 20 741,000 
100 Lexington ....... Aug. 10 82,500 
Louisiano— 
50 New Orleans ....Aug.20 160,000 
Massachusetts— 
5 are Aug. 10 40,000 
5 sid ne eis Aug. 20 80,000 
Michigan— 
5 DE siGesccadad Aug. 10 480,000 
Mississippi— 
5 JOCKSOR oc iccnces Aug. 20 694,600 
50 OO eee Aug. 10 40,000 
New Mexico— 
5 Albuquerque ..Aug. 10 *120,000 
5 Albuquerque ....Aug. 20 *40,000 
North Dakota— 
5 . ae Aug. 20 40,000 
Oklahoma— 
5 Muskogee ....... Aug. 10 *280,000 
5 Muskogee ....... Aug. 20 *240,000 
Pennsylvanico— 
5 Philadelphia ..... Aug. 20 20,000 
South Carolina— 
50 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 220,950 
exas— 
5 ee Aug. 10 +60,000 
50 ee, eee Aug. 10 +40,000 
Utah— 
5 Salt Lake City ..Aug. 10 +60,000 
Virginia— 
5 Richmond ....... Aug. 10 180,000 
50 Richmond ....... Aug. 10 40,000 
West Virginia— 
5 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 360,000 
50 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 120,000 
Wyoming— 
5 Cheyenne ....... Aug. 10 +40,000 
5 Puerto Rico ....... Aug. 20 +760,000 


ug 
(Domestic markings, export packing) 
*Regular cornmeal. 
+Degermed cornmeal. 
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Railway Demurrage 
Charge Increase 
Authorized 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce commission June 7 author- 
ized railroads to increase their demur- 
rage charges by 3344 %. These charges 
are fees collected from freight patrons 
for undue detention of freight cars. 

The raise can be made effective on 
30 days notice. 

The new order continues the tra- 
ditional two days of “free time” for 
loading or unloading of cars. It auth- 
orizes demurrage at a rate of $4 a 
day for the first four days after “free 
time” and at $8 a day thereafter. 
Similar charges are now $3 and $6. 

For the first time, the commission 
authorized the railroads to include 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays in 
computing the charges after a car 
has been held for four working days 
or “two days beyond free time.” 

The railroads were also directed to 
continue without charge the present 
system under which shippers can em- 
ploy an “average agreement plan” 
for handling demurrage. Under this, 
credits are accumulated for releasing 
cars within 24 hours, and can be used 
to off-set penalties when other cars 
are held beyond 48 hours. 
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The flour business moved into a 
pronounced slump during the week 
which ended June 7 as the several 
detrimental buying factors which 
have been building up for several 
weeks took almost complete control 
of the trade. There was a small 
amount of hand-to-mouth buying by 
a few bakers and jobbers whose sup- 
plies need replenishing until the new 
Southwest crop comes to market. 

The week was marked by increases 
of 5 to 10¢ in some flour prices to 
offset low millfeed returns and high- 
er wheat costs. But price advances 
which ordinarily generate buying 
drew only more statements from 
bakers and jobbers that the current 
situation is more conducive to wait- 
ing than booking. 

Small amounts of fill-in buying 
which did occur stemmed in some 
cases from users who had measured 
remaining balances of old crop flour 
carefully to stretch until the new 
crop wheat is harvested, marketed 
and milled. The last two weeks, sud- 
denly discovering that the new crop 
is one to two weeks late to harvest, 
these users found it necessary to cov- 
er with small quantities of old crop 
supplies. 

Rye and semolina buyers were 
more responsive to price rises the 
past week. A modest advance in rye 
drew some one and two-car pur- 
chases. Semolina users, independent 
of the Southwest crop supply-wise, 
decided the time was right to book, 
and were more active than at any- 
time in several months. (See story 
below.) 


Shipping directions on bakery- 
grade flours were fair to good. Mill 
running time ranged from 3 to 5 
days. 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
amounted to 97% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 93% the previous 
week and 93% a year ago. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A combination of fac- 
tors more or less discouraging to 
flour buying ruled in the local mar- 
ket the past week, although there 
was a little bit of business by those 
apparently unable to hold out until 
the new crop basis is established. 

Flour prices were up 9 to 10¢ for 
the week due to low millfeed re- 
turns and increased costs when cash 
wheat premiums advanced 4 to 5¢ 
on the strength of fairly light offer- 
ings and good demand. The rise drew 
little buying interest, however. Local 
prices appear to be under the influ- 
ence of conditions in the Southwest, 
where there has been more interest 
in old-crop wheat the last couple of 
weeks because of a delay in harvest- 
ing and marketing of new crop pro- 
duction. 

One segment of the local market 
which continued to function inde- 
pendently of the Southwest was that 
of spring wheat clears flour, for 
which the demand is still good and 
supplies tight, in contrast to a loose 
situation in the hard winter wheat 
area. Spring clears advanced 5¢. 

The fact that a goodly portion of 
the local market is still booked ade- 
quately with all grades to get by 
until new crop time contributed to 
the slow sales. 

Some activity has been expected 
in the family flour business, where 
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Fill-in Flour Buying Noticeable as 
Users Stretch Old Crop Supplies 


supplies are believed to be quite low, 
but business had not materialized 
by June 7. 

Shipping directions of bakery 
grades generally was fairly good 
last week. The running time of spring 
wheat mills was about the same as 
the previous week, 4 to 5 days. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 93% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 64% the previous 
week and 86% a year ago. Mills of 
the Northwest produced at 97% of 
capacity, compared with 80% a week 
earlier and 96% a year ago. Mills of 
the interior Northwest produced at 
104% of capacity, compared with 
94% the previous week ari 101% a 
year ago. 

Quotations June 7, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Spring standard pnat- 
ent $5.87@5.98, spring short $5.97@ 
6.08, high gluten $6.32@6.43, first 
clears $5.47@5.82; whole wheat $5.97 
@6.08; family $6.15@7.35. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week averaged 52% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 44% a week 
earlier and 52% a year ago. Ship- 
ments amounted to 96% of capacity, 
compared with 97% a week earlier 
and 95% a year ago. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A few more bakers 
and jobbers ran out of flour last 
week and placed orders for immed- 
iate needs with hard winter wheat 
millers, holding average sales for 
the group to around 17% of capacity, 
compared with 18% in the previous 
week and 55% a year ago. 

Independent and chain bakers took 
new bookings on a p.d.s. basis, and 
it is becoming more evident that 
flour stocks are nearing the custo- 
mary year-end low. A_ continued 
small pick up in p.d.s. sales is likely 
for the next few weeks, with most 
bookings for one and two carlots. 

So far there is no indication of 


anything but a theoretical interest 
in new crop sales on the part of 
either miller or baker. The hard 
winter wheat situation this year is 
complex, with many factors, such as 
cash wheat premiums and millfeed 
prices, indicating the necessity for 
substantially higher levels in the 
coming year. Until the new crop pic- 
ture is more clearly .defined, it is 
doubtful that new crop bookings 
will be made. 

Family flour trade was slow. Al- 
though there are quite a few jobbers 
who need flour, they are resisting 
the idea of buying at present prices, 
which they think are high. Hence, 
only single carlots are moving and 
only when the buyer must have the 
flour. 

Export trade has been very slow, 
mostly small lots to scattered points 
in Latin America. Bookings last week 
accounted for only around 10% of 
total sales. 

Clears were in slow demand, but 


offerings, too, were tight and spot 
prices stronger, gains of 5¢ being 
recorded. 


Shipping directions were reported 
as poor to fair by various millers. 
Volume of production gained over 
the previous week which had been 
shortened by the holiday, but oper- 
ating time is characteristically lag- 
ging at this time of year. 

Quotations June 7, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.75, stan- 
dard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.60; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.20, first clears 
$4.60@4.95, second clears $4.20@4.25, 
1% ash clears and higher $4.15@ 
4.20. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 98% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
38% of capacity, compared with 29% 
the preceding week and 80% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were poor 


(Continued on page 22) 





Price Increases, Low Stocks 
Spur Durum, Semolina Sales 


The durum and semolina business 
came to life all across the U.S. dur- 
ing the seven-day period which ended 
June 7, the most activity in several 
months. Sales of semolina were fairly 
brisk as domestic manufacturers re- 
plenished dwindling supplies. 

The spurt was generated by a mild 
but steady increase in durum wheat 
quotations throughout the week and 
by some sharp advances in semolina. 
Buyers were low on supplies when 
the price was advanced 10¢ June 4 
and came into the market under pro- 
tection until opening of the markets 
June 5. Some purchases amounted to 
as much as 10,000 cwt., all of it by 
the domestic trade, and in quantities 
to suffice until manufacturing plants 
close early in July for annual vaca- 
tions. 

Semolina prices advanced another 
5¢ June 7, bringing the total rise for 
the period to 15¢, and placing semo- 
lina prices at the same level as ex- 
isted early in April. Fancy milling 
durum rose 3¢ last week and choice 
1¢, the result of a decline in offer- 
ings. Minneapolis sources reported 
the arrival of approximately 100 cars 
of durum the last week in May and 


less than 100 for the week of June 7, 
in contrast to arrivals about a month 
ago of ample offerings in excess of 
200 cars a week. 

Mills were buying in fair amounts 
June 7 to replenish their own sup- 
plies. 


Production by durum mills the past 
week averaged 94% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 69% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 7 were as fo'- 
lows: 

Fancy milling durum ........... $2.48 @2.5 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.43@2.47 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.414 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2 









Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2 . 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.32@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.29@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

PURO. BRT Riccseinns 156,500 146,786 94 
Previous week .. 156,500 *108,188 69 
WOR? SHG s.0sc00s 158,500 154,074 97 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-June 7, 1957 ........ 7,263,270 


July 1, 1955-June 8, 1956 ........ 
*Revised, 
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Southwest Leads 
Millfeed Spurt; 


Prices Rise 


Renewed demand for _ millfeeds 
during the seven-day period which 
ended June 7, particularly from mix- 
ers buying in the Southwest, clean- 
ed up available supplies of bran and 
middlings and pushed some prices $2 
to $3 above levels of the previous 
week. Pressure of Southwest buying 
was felt in the Northwest and the 
central states, where prices shifted 
up and down but ended close to levels 
of the week before. 

The formula feed business in the 
Southwest seemed to be on a slight 
upswing last week. And while most 
mixers are cautious about predicting 
that business will be better from 
now on, they are encouraged by the 
trend. Turkey and hog feeds continue 
to furnish good volume for practically 
all mixers. Broiler feed is moving 
quite well, too, the stronger market 
there helping that business. Chick 
feed volume is still way behind that 
of a year ago. Dairy and cattle feed 
is generally slow, although some 
mixers report good interest in dairy 
and calf feeds. Over-all business for 
the year so far is slightly below that 
of a year ago. 

Dock business has been particularly 
rushing for some mills recently. 
Dealers and feeders are hesitating to 
stock up, however, as the prices show 
no signs of strengthening appreciably. 
Mills differ in their price ideas this 
week, some planning to increase 50¢ 
to $1, others to remain steady and 
some to drop 50¢. 

The formula feed business con- 
tinued somewhat draggy in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
June 7. Sales during May, reports 
indicate, ran behind April and also 
rank below the same month a year 
ago. So far in June the bounce cus- 
tomarily associated with that month 
has failed to materialize. 

The chief factor in the low volume 
is the inability of feed manufacturers 
to revive poultry feed sales. Turkey 
feeds, which normally enjoy a big 
month in June, are moving reluctant- 
ly. It is going to take higher prices 
for producers of poultry and eggs 
to step up feed buying, it is believed. 

Some reports indicate tom tur- 
keys are bringing 20@24¢ on the 
farm. Poultry and egg prices also 
are at low ebb. Feed manufacturers 
in turn are stocking feed ingredients 
reluctantly. 

The demand for turkey and hog 
feeds remained fairly good, offsetting 
the decreased demand for poultry 
feeds, report Northwest area feed 
manufacturers. The sales pace so far 
in June, however, is not quite up to 
the May volume. 

Pastures are lush and dairymen ap- 
parently are cautious about putting 
out their cattle for extensive graz- 
ing because dairy feeds, while down 
some, are not tapering off as severely 
as in former years. 

Turkeys are developing rapidly and 
are coming to the age when they will 
need range feeds. Mills report thet 
some runs on pelleted turkey feeds 
have been made. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
50,141 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 43,577 tons 
in the previous week and 46,930 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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The continuance of rainfall in the 
Southwest’s moisture-heavy hard 
winter wheat regions, and the result- 
ing delay in the harvest, loomed as 
the most influential factors in the 
wheat markets during the seven-day 
period which ended June 10. The pro- 
longed moisture was generally more 
unsettling to prices the past week 
than outright bullish. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 10 were: Chicago—July $2.02%4 
@2.03, September $2.0534, December 
$2.10142, March $2.11%, May $2.07%; 
Minneapolis—July $2.165,, Septem- 
ber $2.14, December $2.1534; Kansas 
City—July $2.04%, September 
$2.0734, December $2.11%, March 
$2.10%, May $2.04% (all quotations 
new contract basis). 

Despite delay and the rising pros- 
pect of damage to the crop, futures 
continued to decline. The basic July 
at Chicago was off 1%¢ for the 
week. Kansas City futures were off 
% to 1%¢. The declines were ap- 
parently helped by the fact that some 
areas managed to dry up, with result- 
ing reports of scattered shipments of 
new crop wheat coming to market. 
Portions of Texas and Oklahoma 
where the harvest has started were 
missed by the deluge which hit parts 
of Kansas over the weekend of June 
8-10. 

Some parts of Texas and Oklahoma 
reported market-bound wheat. Enid, 
Okla., received 60 cars at the end of 
the period June 10. Estimates of 
moisture content for all early arrivals 
were generally mixed rather than 
typical of the larger harvest to come. 
Some reports placed the moisture at 
16% or better, while others had it 
at 14% or less and eligible for gov- 
ernment storage. 

The most marked effect of the de- 
layed harvest has been on old crop 
wheat supplies, for which premiums 
jumped 3 to 4¢ late in the week as 
mills and bakers both began to 
scramble for old crop wheat and flour 
to carry them through to new crop 
deliveries. Because of the delay, dark 
and hard and red wheat supplies are 
meager in many places. Exchanges 
found trading considerably below 
average at some points last week be- 
cause of the shortage. Trade sources 
reported but 1 sample car of dark 
and hard wheat traded at Kansas 
City June 6. 

In contrast, the spring wheat mar- 
ket continued to pursue a Steady, 
bullish course characteristic of good 
seeding conditions, ample moisture 
following, and the prospect of a crop 
now off to a fine start. The Septem- 
ber future at Minneapolis climbed 
5e¢ on the strength of the good out- 
look. 

The export market was mildly ac- 
tive, with several purchases made and 
rumors of more to come. Yugoslavia 
bought 350,000 bu. mixed wheat for 
clearance via East Coast ports; India 
took 500,000 bu. springs; Finland 13,- 
500 tons wheat and Germany 5,000 
tons. Germany reportedly took 28,000 
tons of Argentine wheat and 27,000 
tons in Canada. Reports persisted all 
week that Turkey and Brazil would 
soon be active in the market. 

There was some bullish pressure in 
the markets late in the week from 
reports of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture decision to permit Poland 
to take approximately $50,000,000 in 
surplus commodities now and more 
later, including wheat. The USDA an- 
nouncement just about offset Galvin’s 
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Southwest Wheat Harvesting 
Delayed by Heavy Rains 


bearish report earlier in the week to 
the effect that the moisture was gen- 
erally beneficial to the Southwest 
crop. 


Receipts Rise 


Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.3 million bushels for 
the week ended June 7, compared 
with 4.6 million the previous week 
and 5.7 million in the comparable 
period last year. A good market pre- 
vailed for the moderate receipts, 
which totaled 1,297 cars, with more 
than one half assigned to Commodity 
Credit Corp. Demand was especially 
good for the 15 to 16% protein wheat 
and premiums advanced on these to 
offset the drop in the basic future 
price. Cash values were higher, as 
were premiums for all other protein 
brackets. The basic July future price 
at Minneapolis declined %¢ and 
closed June 7 at $2.165. No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring through 11% protein traded 
at 6@7¢ over the new July price; 
12% protein 8@9¢ over; 13% protcin 
10@12¢ over; 14% protein 14@18¢ 
over; 15% protein 20@25¢. over; 16% 
protein 31@35¢ over the new July 
price. 

The durum market edged higher 
as a better undertone developed dur- 
ing the period and offerings were 
moderate to light. Top of the fancy 
milling durum was 3¢ higher at the 
close and all other descriptive brack- 
ets were up 1¢. Average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested 
during the week was 13.96%, durum 
13.23%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
A 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


Protein 
Protein 


Ordinary 
11% 
12% 
13% 
14% 
15% 
16% 





Protein premium 
1/10% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib., 
1¢ discount each % lb. under 58 Ib. 


for over 


16%, 1¢ each 


Premiums Up 


With open market offerings prac- 
tically non-existent, cash wheat pre- 
miums at Kansas City were marked 
up 4¢ bu. on all types and protein 
levels of hard winter wheat the past 
week. The tightness of supply was 
the major influence in the advance. 
Buying interest was not of major size 
at any time. The price strength was 
bolstered by the lateness of new crop 
harvest, which will put a heavier 
drain on old crop supplies of mills 
than was anticipated. A slight in- 
crease in p.d.s. flour sales last week 
also added some incentive to higher 
premium levels. 

The July option slid 1%¢¢, closing 
July 7 at $2.04%. Ordinary wheat 
closed 19¢ over this basis, with 12% 
protein quoted at 19@21¢ over, 13% 
at 19@25¢ over and 14% at 19@ 
26¢ over. 

Virtually no new crop wheat was 
received at any hard winter wheat 
terminal market last week, but with 
drier weather in the southern sec- 
tions harvesting is expected to be 
under way in considerable volume 
this week. Because of the delay in 
the early sections, many grain men 
think that harvesting may be tak- 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 














expressed in percentages: 



















June 3-7, *Previous june 4-8, June 6-10, June 7-11, 

week 1956 1955 1954 
Northwest 556,252 663,045 683,799 
Southwest ..... i, 1,158,883 1,206,759 1,198,694 
Buffalo bkeeeevaa< 5 136,828 168,587 190,820 
Central and Southeast 168,63 512,776 543,120 
North Pacific Coast ........ 266,513 314,369 263,679 
| a See ee aes : 2,887,106 3,180,112 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.3 74.3 ) 75 75 

*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week ———July 1 to— 

3-7 Previous June 4-8, June 6-10, June 7-11, June 7, June 8, 

week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest ...... 97 80 96 88 93 32,564,282 
Southwest ....... 96 88 93 92 81 61,410,839 
Buffalo .. 2.0.65. 115 92 99 106 108 22,455,729 
Central and S. E. 90 82 90 81 89 26,884,500 
N. Pacific Coast 80 75 89 75 81 14,512,140 
Totals ose ae 93 93 90 84 166,128,686 157,827,491 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Same B47 «000. 287,500 271 95 SUMO BT a vvcicans 221,078 93 
Previous week 287,500 85 Previous week .. *151,197 64 
Year ago ; 278,500 92 TORT BBO 1.6.00 204,622 86 
Two years ago .. 279,850 83 Two years ago .. 218,526 94 
WIVO-VORE AVETARS 00000 cesceverss 90 Five-year Average .......sesessses 83 
Ten-year AVeTAZE ........200500% 88 TOM-YOAT AVETATE «2.4.2.0 ccce 79 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 









5-day week Flour % ac- 

i output tivity 

eUNe OE cccenn : 989,433 96 
Previous week . .1,0: *1,158,883 112 
Year ago 21,900 949,486 93 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 906,229 87 
ESS ee 92 

igo 91 


CENTRAL 
Mills in Illinois, 


AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 











Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
SUMO Be7T occcccas 570,250 515,235 90 
Previous week *4( 30 82 
Year ago pe 512,776 90 
Two years ago .. 671,400 O80 79 
PEVO*VORE BWOTOMD 6 occc cs ccccucsse 81 
TOM-VOGT DVOTERS occccsscwerévcaus 77 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
SUMO BT ..ccccwes 175,000 544,546 115 
Previous week $75,000 $36,828 92 
Ce eee 175,000 99 
Two years ago .. 459,500 108 
Five-year average ...... 105 
TORT GUNES onic ci ce bacwencade 102 


*Revised. 








Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 3-7 ..... .. 430,500 147,769 104 
Previous week 430,500 *405,055 94 
TORE GOR <occscs 454,500 158,423 101 
Two years ago .. 25 85 
DEVO-FORE BVOTEMS os s0600 000000000 85 
ce a nr 77 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ace 

output tivity 

Se. BAF: sicciwos 167,111 78 
Previous week 166,897 78 
TORS OS o6cs00s 190,261 88 
Two years ago .. 187,832 86 
PUve-FORE DIATOM | 552 6045 6668 e ae 79 
ZOR-FORE GVOTRED © 0500002409000 0060 77 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
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MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 


i ee Me eee 114,429 82 
Previous week 99,616 72 
TARP BHO .éoecss 124,108 89 
Two years ago .. 104,955 78 
PivVO-FORS GVOTAMO oocicsnccesicvse 75 
DOUPORE GVORRGS 2.20608 202 0500-8000 74 

7, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


r-—Southwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 










Same B27 ..2s00 1,314,155 13,544 
Prev. week 7% $11,264 
Two wks. ago .. 14,044 
er ee 12,810 

rer res 12,695 


12,407 


principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
r-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 

production to date production to date production to date 


--—Buffalot 7-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





675,631 11,027 541,427 50,141 2,531,213 
8,846 £43,577 
11,089 51,890 
652,864 9,144 186,699 46,390 2,372,327 
744,072 10,439 545,371 46,165 °& 
661,475 9,397 513,128 16,077 
729,492 9,079 519,304 13,072 





. TAll mills. tRevised. 





ing place simultaneously over a wider 
area than in any recent year. Hence, 
they look for heavy marketing once 
movement begins. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.23@2.34 

No, 2 Dark and i 2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and 2.31% 
No. 4 Dark and 2.29% 
oe i er ee ar 2.20 

a i era a ee 2.19% 
ie, BS TOG. cc ksasccccesecesawes 2.18% 
We SE 6. oe 8 sic s sce cawestde'e 2.17% 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter old 
crop wheat was selling at $2.40@2.42 
June 10; new crop was selling at 
$2.34@2.36 delivered Texas common 
points. Demand was poor for rail 
shipment as mills were filling their 


requirements with truck wheat. New 
wheat was being delivered $2.02@G 
2.04 at North Texas mills. 

India was the chief buyer of wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
purchasing five cargoes of white at 
sellers option June 6 to_ ship 
from the East or West Coast. 
Another three cargoes were sold June 
7 with the same provision. Earlier 
in the week Japan took one cargo 
but has been shying off on its pur- 
chases during the past two requests 
for tender. Japan also took a cargo 
of barley earlier in the week. No 
other export business appeared dur- 
ing the past week. Prices are work- 
ing down to a new crop basis, and 
buyers are not so eager. 
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LINCOLN, NEB.—At a meeting of 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
held in Lincoln on June 4-5, Herbert 
J. Hughes of Imperial, Neb., report- 
ed on the wheat market potential 
for Latin American countries. Mr. 
Hughes recently returned from an 
agricultural marketing conference 
held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, May 
22-25, which was called by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hughes is a wheat grower at 
Imperial and in addition to serving 
as an appointive member on the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission, is pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers. 

The Nebraska Wheat Commission 
earlier had approved sending Mr. 
Hughes to the conference to deter- 
mine which Latin American coun- 
tries offered the greatest potential 
market for U.S. hard red winter 
wheat and what activities might be 
undertaken to develop greater mar- 
kets in those countries for our wheat. 
This survey is in keeping with the 
commission’s objective to become 
more aggressive in the development 
f additional markets in foreign 
countries for U.S. hard red winter 
wheat. 

The meeting in Rio de Janeiro was 
attended by several top USDA offi- 
cials, including Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, Gwynn Gar- 
nett, administrator of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, and by 13 For- 
eign Agricultural Service agricultural 
attaches, each representing one to 
three countries in South and Central 
America. Each agricultural attache 
gave a comprehensive report on the 
agricultural situation in his country 
(or countries) with emphasis on the 
possibilities of increasing imports of 
surplus U.S. agricultural products. 
The attaches also reported on how 
trade associations and commodity 
groups could direct market promo- 
tion projects or programs within in- 
dividual countries. 


Argentine Situation 

Mr. Hughes reported that Argen- 
tina is the only major wheat export- 
ing country in South America. Mr. 
Hughes stated, ‘Despite the tremen- 
dous wheat producing potential in 
Argentina, it will not in my opinion 
constitute any increased competition 
in the world wheat market for sev- 
eral years because of the high cost 
and shortage of agricultural machin- 
ery, declining availability of farm la- 
borers, deteriorating condition of 
transportation facilities and roads 
and past governmental agricultural 
policies which have reduced wheat 





CANADA'S C. D. HOWE 
DEFEATED 


OTTAWA—C. D. Howe, Canada’s 
minister of trade and commerce, lost 
his seat in the House of Commons 
at the general election on June 10 
when the Conservative party secured 
a majority over the Liberal group 
which has formed the government 
for the past 22 years. If the Con- 
servative party is able to form a gov- 
ernment, there is a_ possibility of 
some changes being made-in the or- 
ganization of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, currently controller of spring 
wheat marketing. Mr. Howe was 
looked upon as the chief supporter 
of wheat board policies. 
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Report on U.S. Wheat Market 


Potential in South America 


production substantially below the 
peak production in the 1930's.” As a 
result, Mr. Hughes reported that sev- 
eral South American countries have 
great possibilities for developing in- 
to major market outlets for U.S. hard 
red winter wheat. 

Brazil has the greatest potential 
of all Central and South American 
countries, according to Mr. Hughes, 
for becoming a substantial buyer of 
U.S. wheat. With a population of 
60,000,000, Brazil’s per capita con- 
sumption of wheat is currently below 
its per capita consumption of sug- 
ar. With the rapidly increasing in- 
dustrialization now in progress, Bra- 
zilian workers will spend a large 
share of their increased earnings for 
food and a substantial portion of this 
would be for wheat foods. 

Brazil currently has a three year 
agreement with the U.S. which calls 
for delivery of 14.7 million bushels 
of wheat and 15,000 tons flour, from 
the U.S. annually. Mr. Hughes re- 
marked: “I am convinced that U.S. 
wheat exports to Brazil can be in- 

(Continued on page 21) 


eee 
Nebraska Commission 
Approves Expanded 


Foreign Program 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A project to 
conduct a foreign marketing survey 
and draw up proposed plans for for- 
eign market development projects in 
European and Latin American coun- 
tries with the greatest potential for 
increased imports of U.S. hard red 
winter wheat was approved by the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission at a 
meeting in Lincoln June 4-5. Tenta- 
tive plans call for the market survey 
and development projects to be 
drawn up in cooperation with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service so as to 
make use of foreign marketing funds 
available under Public Law 480. 

In the field of foreign market de- 


(Continued on page 28) 


“TRIPLE HEADER" 
COMBINATIONS 
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These six back bar banners featuring a different “Soup ’n Sandwich ’n 
Dessert” combination for each day are being offered by the Campbell Soup 
Co. as part of its July-August “Triple-Header” institutional promotion. Six 


menu clip-ons are also available. 


Campbell Soup Co. Will Promote 


‘Soup ’n Sandwiches ’n Dessert’”’ 


NEW YORK —A “Triple Header” 
promotion especially tailored to the 
needs of the food service industry 
and highlighting ‘“‘SSoup ’n Sandwiches 
’n Dessert” will be featured by the 
Campbell Soup Co. during July and 
August. Special four-color promotion- 
al material will enable operators to 
have a different “Triple Header” 
combination of “Soup ’n Sandwiches 
’n Dessert” for each day of the week 
and use a single unit price for all 
three items. 

“The campaign, which also ties in 
with the annual August sandwich 
promotion of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and National Restaurant Assn., 
is Campbell’s most elaborate institu- 
tional promotion to date,” S. W. Co- 
bourn, manager, institutional sales, 
pointed out. “We think food service 
operators have a real opportunity 
here,” he said, ‘because sandwiches 
can be so easily adapted to related- 
item selling.” 

Six back bar banners —one for 
each day of the restaurant week — 
and 10 each of six tie-in menu clip- 








E. J. Barry 





T. F. Toohey 


TERMINAL APPOINTMENTS—E. J. Barry has been named special assist- 
ant to the general management of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
in St. Paul. Mr. Barry, who has been head merchandiser of soybeans and 
coarse grains for 19 years, has been given the organization’s job of planning 
and coordination in connection with the changes expected to arise with the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Mr. Barry’s successor as head merchan- 
diser is T. F. Toohey who has been in the grain business for 22 years. He has 
been Mr, Barry’s assistant for the past 10 years. 


ons are provided in a promotion kit 
available from the Campbell Soup 
Co., Restaurant Division, Camden 1, 
N. J. The material was shown at the 
recent restaurant show in Chicago, 
and was later on displayed at the 
Millers National Federation in that 
same city. 

“All those who have heard about 
the promotion have been enthusiastic 
in their support,’’ Mr. Cobourn said. 
“The ‘Triple Header’ combinations 
featured in the promotional material 
are popular tested menuitems andare 
all proved sellers. We think offering 
meals in these combinations will re- 
sult in larger individual checks for 
the institutional operator. They 
should also mean easier handling of 
food and quicker turnover of custom- 
ers for operators.” 

Full page four-color ads on “Soup 
’n Sandwiches ’n Dessert” are run- 
ning in institutional magazines in 
July. Campbell’s is also featuring 
“Soup ’n Sandwiches ’n Dessert” in 
consumer magazines and on the com- 
pany’s two TV shows, “The Joseph 
Cotten Show—On Trial” and “Las- 
sie. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Netherlands Bakers 
Seek U.S. Contact 


NEW YORK—A Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, firm of bakers, confectionery 
and pastry manufacturers has ex- 
pressed interest in finding a USS. 
company interested in establishing a 
modern bakery in the Netherlands. 

The Rotterdam firm is Banket- 
fabriek v/h van Hees. Banketfabriek 
estimates such a venture would re- 
quire approximately $100,000 U.S. 
currency. If a suitable arrangement 
is made, officials of the Netherlands 
company will consider outright sale 
of factory facilities. Details are ob- 
tainable by contacting Banketfabriek 
Officials at 143 Zwaanhals, Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam. 





FIRST WHEAT ARRIVES 
IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—The first carload 
of new crop hard winter wheat this 
year arrived in Kansas. City June 11. 
The Hursley Grain Co. received the 
shipment from Temple, Okla. It 
graded No. 3, with a test weight of 
56.7 Ib. and 12.8% moisture content. 
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CHICAGO—Plans for the 1958 ob- 
servance of National Retail Bakers 
Week were outlined here for allied 
tradesmen by Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, who is 
chairman of the forthcoming event. 
Mr. Nash and members of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America al- 
lied advisory committee contacted 
allied representatives at the recent 
convention of the National Restau- 
rant Assn. 

One purpose of the meeting was 
to extend an invitation to the allied 
tradesmen present to participate next 
year. 

Chairman Nash was accompanied 
by Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Penn., ARBA Ist vice 
president; L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bak- 
eries, Muskegon, Mich., 2nd vice pres- 
ident; Fred Ecker, Burny Brothers, 
Chicago, director; George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly, director; Trudy 
Schurr, secretary; Tom  Scheuer- 
mann, field representative; Barney 
Schmitzer, display director; John 
Bolchert, president, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of Greater Chicago; W. 
P. Martin, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co., chairman, ARBA. Allied 
Advisory Committee; Harry Green, 
Standard Brands, Inc... member 
ARBA Allied Advisory Committee, 
and J. M. Eagen, Procter & Gamble, 
co-chairman, National Retail Bakers 
Week committee. 

On opening the meeting, Mr. Nash 
called on Mr. Martin, who extended 
a welcome to allied representatives 
and reported on comments received 
from members of his own sales staff 
indicating that in areas where the 
local associations were active a tre- 
mendous amount of interest  pre- 
vailed in support of retail bakers 
week. However, in other areas there 
seemed to be a lack of interest which 
these representatives were able to 
convert into action by explaining in 
detail the opportunities which the 
week offered. Mr. Martin reported 
that in the case of his company, rep- 
resentatives discussed the _ ribbon 
chiffon cake feature, and found it 
an excellent way to approach bakers 
called upon. 


Plans Explained 
Following this, Chairman Nash ex- 
plained ARBA plans for 1958 and 
succeeding years. He asked repre- 
sentatives of the allied companies to 
discuss with their executives ways 
in which more support can be given 
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Plans for Retail Bakers Week 
In 1958 Outlined for Allieds 


to this project to increase its effec- 
tiveness because of its value in lend- 
ing enthusiasm and encouragement 
to retail bakery operators who will 
tie in with the promotion. 

He than called upon Mr. Eagen, 
who reported on the way in which 
Verne Burnett Associates, obtained 
the public relations organization 
which handled all of the promotional 
activities, radio, TV, and daily news- 
paper recognition for bakers... How- 
ever, Mr. Eagen pointed out, regard- 
less of the quality and quantity of 
promotion nationally, success depends 
upon activities at the local level. He 
told how Cincinnati bakers organ- 
ized their program and how other 
retail associations throughout the 
country did likewise. 

There were comments by Mr. 
Ecker, Mr. Baker, Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Bolchert. Mr. Schmitzer said that 
purchase orders for display material 
supplemental to free packets distrib- 
uted by ARBA considerably exceed- 
ed expectations. He told how many 
bakers spent hundreds of dollars to 
fully benefit from the publicity and 
advertising directed toward the week. 

Chairman Nash called on a num- 
ber of the allied representatives, in- 
cluding Ray Pinczkowski, Ph. Orth 
Co., who told what was done in Mil- 
waukee; William Wunluck of Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, who assured the 
chairman that his organization is 
interested in the project and anxious 
to cooperate fully; Harmison Hale, 
General Mills, Inc., who was respon- 
sible for the advance streamers fur- 
nished by his company, and who en- 
thusiastically supported the project, 
and Robert Skeffington, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., who felt con- 
fident that experiences of this year 
will contribute greatly to the success 
of future undertakings. William 
Grewe, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co., sug- 
gested that reviews of past programs 
would be a help in maintaining future 
assistance. 

Harold Snyder, editor of Baking 
Industry, commented that a consider- 
able amount of material mentioning 
retail bakers week has come across 
his desk and he felt that if the pro- 
ject were brought down to the block 
stage, or cooperative efforts at the 
local level, its success would certain- 
ly be assured. 

Harry Green reported on the trib- 
ute paid to the week by Arthur God- 
frey on his morning show and on the 








CHICAGO BAKERS ARE GUESTS—tThe Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago held one of their recent meetings at the Rolling Pin Square plant 
of Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., the interior of which is shown above. High- 
lights of the meeting were a demonstration of new coffee cake ideas, a buffet 
supper and a talk by John Bolchert, president of the association. In this pic- 
ture bakers and their wives are being welcomed by John A. Kluetsch, center, 
president of Chapman & Smith. 


Tennessee Ernie Ford show spon- 
sored by Standard Brands, Inc. C. 
V. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
called attention to the way in which 
the president of his company utilized 
TV time to support the week. 


Comment From Floor 


Chairman Nash called for more 
comments from the floor, and it was 
evident that all in attendance were 
greatly interested in assisting the 
project. He then called on Mr. Chuss- 
ler, who in summarizing the session, 
emphasized the importance of the re- 
tail segment volumewise in the over- 
all baking industry picture. He called 
attention to the fact that ARBA 
was utilizing its staff and the con- 
tributions of its officers and com- 
mittees as well as its finances to 
sponsor National Retail Bakers Week 
for the benefit of all retail bakers 
regardless of membership in its as- 
sociation. 

Upon closing the meeting, Chair- 
man Nash invited all to meet with 
him and his committees again about 
the time of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago for 
which all would receive invitations 
considerably in advance of the date 
selected for the conference. He also 
expressed sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation to all who participated in the 
session. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sales Office Moved 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has moved the Kansas City sales of- 
fice of its Multiwall Packaging Di- 
vision to a new location at 4010 
Washington, Kansas City 11. In ad- 
dition to the sales office, St. Regis 
also has a multiwall bag plant in 
Kansas City. 








TRY HARD...HARDER... 
YOU CAN'T SHAKE SEEDS OUT OF A 


Spear Envelope 
Made Only By 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE Co. 





108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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"Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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POPULAR FALLACIES—There are 
some popular fallacies that ought to 
be exploded. One of these is that a 
surplus of farm products in govern- 
ment storage is a good thing. 

This is absolutely not true. The 
only really good place for us to ac- 
cumulate our surpluses, our reserves 
for the future, is in the soil and in 
livestock. Surpluses in government 
hands serve no useful purpose. In 
fact, they are a millstone around the 
neck of agriculture. 

Another popular fallacy is that you 
don’t need to worry about the future 
in agriculture because all you need 
to do is wait a few years and popula- 
tion will catch up. We are currently 
producing about 15% more than this 
country will consume at current 
prices. 

There is no basis for any comfort 
in this theory because our history 
indicates that we can increase our 
productivity in agriculture more 
rapidly than we can population. 

We are just now commencing to 
open new doors to technical knowl- 
edge that can mean great increases 
in productivity in American agricul- 
ture. If we applied the knowledge we 
now have to all of the agricultural 
production in this country, we could 
increase our output by 30 to 50%. 

There is no hope that population 
will catch up with our productivity 
in agriculture as long as we continue 
to stimulate production by artificial 
means. 

Despite any probable population in- 
creases in coming years, we will still 
be plagued with “surpluses” in agri- 
culture if prices are supported above 
the free market for any extended 
period of time. 


® Surplus and Subsidy—Another pop- 
ular fallacy is that you can give the 
surplus away. All you need to do is 
to issue food stamps or _ subsidize 
low income persons or feed the starv- 
ing in other countries. The level of 
income of the average person today 
is the highest in real purchasing 
power that it has ever been. There 
may be a few people in the United 
States who would increase their con- 
sumption if given free food or sub- 
sidies to increase their income, but 
it would be a very small proportion 
of the population. 

For all practical purposes income 
limitations are not the reasons why 
many people in this country continue 
to eat an inadequate diet. It is a 
matter of choice or a lack of knowl- 
edge in most cases. As far as the 
world is concerned, of course, there is 
widespread malnutrition, but again 
the surpluses that we have accumu- 
lated in this country are not the kind 
of commodities that will correct this 
malnutrition. 

There is a world-wide surplus of 
wheat. Nobody is starving to death 
because of a shortage of wheat. There 
is a world-wide surplus of rice. There 
is a world-wide surplus of cotton, of 
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feed grains. Practically all the com- 
modities we have in surplus are in 
surplus position everywhere in the 
world. 

True, we can dispose of them grad- 
ually if we could shut down the in- 
take into the surplus stockpile. The 
great need, of course, is to upgrade 
the level of human diet, both at home 
and abroad. If we could do that, we 
would not have surpluses because an 
adequate diet would use up most of 
the things which we have in surplus 
supply. This is not something we 
secure by legislation or by subsidy. 
@ Emotional Errors—Now we come 
to the emotional approach which is 
so prevalent, and we hear the heart- 
tearing, tear-jerking appeal to take 
care of the small underprivileged 
farmer, the fellow who is getting 
forced off the land by the great corpo- 
ration farmers. This is a fallacy which 
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United States are family farms. This 
is exactly the same percentage it has 
been year after year for the last forty 
or fifty years. 

It is true, of course, that the family 
farm is becoming more efficient and 
larger. One family can operate more 
and produce more per worker than 
ever before in American agriculture. 

We have increased our efficiency 
80% in the last fifteen years—more, 
I believe, than almost any other in- 
dustry. We have been releasing about 
300,000 workers per year to go into 
industry or other occupations. 

This is good. This is the kind of 
basis we have had for progress in 
American agriculture for the last 
several generations, constant em- 
phasis on efficiency and the release of 
more and more workers to go into 
other occupations to produce the 
things which we cannot produce on 


has absolutely no foundation in fact. 
Corporation farming is not increas- 
ing; 97 per cent of the farms in the 


the farm.—Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 





Executive in a Blue Denim Suit 


HE following editorial, published in the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Agricultural News Letter, offers a vivid word picture of a new type of 
executive and more feed men are recognizing him as their best customer. 
Here’s what the publication says about him: 

U.S. farmers, whether they intend it or not, are rapidly becoming a new 
class of American executives. 

The word “executive” ordinarily brings to mind the picture of a greying 
but vigorous business man, clad in a grey worsted suit and striped tie, talking 
into two phones held in hands immaculately clean, directing the energies of 
many men and women, and controlling the flow of thousands—or more likely, 
millions—of dollars. 

But this stereotype version of the American executive fails to identify 
the real characteristics that distinguish an executive from other men: his 
capacity for planning, his ability to organize, his knack for making tough 


‘decisions reaching well into the future, his acceptance of the ultimate 


responsibility for the failure or success of his business, his experience and 
training that enable him to find and use information gleaned from all the 
resources that can help him in his operations. 

The successful farmer today demonstrates all these talents. 

He must plan carefully the management of his acres and the husbandry 
of his animals in order to meet the shifting needs of the market. He must 
be shrewd in the investment of his income so as not to tie up too much cash 
in supplies or be forced to buy when prices are most critical. He must have 
available enough tools and machines to get maximum production, but he 
cannot afford to buy more equipment than his farm will support. He needs 
to be familiar with government laws and rules that seem to multiply and to 
change as fast as they grow. He must be a tax-computer and, if he keeps a 
hired hand or crew, a tax-collector as well. 

Perhaps as important as all these is his ability to draw upon the thou- 
sands of sources of information which today describe facts, figures, products 
and techniques that may be useful to the farmer. State agricultural schools 
are busy with research into many of the problems affecting the farm economy. 
Industry, too, recognizing the farmer as a major supplier and customer, works 
constantly to develop new materials, new tools, new chemicals and even new 
techniquies that may lighten the labor on farms and help to stabilize the 
farm income. 

For all these reasons, the farmer’s day is no longer done when he returns 
to the house from the fields or barns. Evening visitors are likely to catch the 
man in blue denim at his desk in the parlor studying the latest treatment 
for mastitis, or closely calculating how he can paint the tractor shed with 
money left over from the bean crop. 

This after-supper toil is executive work of a high order. 








DWARF CORN DEVELOPMENT— 
Scientists at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va., believe that 
dwarf corn may be a boon to the 
plant world. Dr. C. F. Genter, agrono- 
mist in charge of the corn breeding 
work at VPI’s Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has some “vigorous 
dwarf lines’ and is getting more in- 
bred lines to use in developing hy- 
brids. 

Theoretically, it is possible that 
the dwarf hybrids will some day be 
as good as the full-sized hybrids now 
grown, says Dr. Genter. There is 
some evidence that the dwarfs are 
more efficient producers, with a high- 
er percentage of grain in the total dry 
matter of the plant. The ears are just 
as large as those of full-sized plants, 
but a lower soil fertility is needed 
to produce them. Since the dwarfs 
are short, they may simplify inter- 
planting with small grains and le- 
gumes. Since dwarf plants lodge very 
little, it is believed that harvesting 
losses from this cause can be greatly 
reduced. Other possible advantages 
include easier handling by corn com- 
bines, and lower water requirements, 
according to Dr. Genter. 


“XXXFAST SPENDING TIME— 
If the proposed budget of $71.8 bil- 
lion were enacted, the federal gov- 
ernment would spend: 
$5,983,916,667 per month 
1,380,903,846 per week 
196,731,506 per day 
8,197,147 per hour 
136,619 per minute 
2,279 per second 
In the time it has taken you to 
read this, the government would have 
spent approximately $50,000. 


4&4 MILL LANDMARK RAZED 
—The Steinberger Mill, four miles 
west of Urbana, Ohio, has been torn 
down to make way for a new high- 
way. The mill was built in 1827 by 
John and George Steinberger. Its 
product was marketed as far away as 
New York. 
e e & 


STACK ’EM UP! 


Carpenter and cowpoke 
Begin their day with eats, 
The husky stick-to-ribs kind, 
Like—‘“a stack o’ wheats!” 


Lumberjack and farmer, 
Whose labors never slack, 
Sustain the inner man with— 
“Wheats, a stack!” 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant 
Gird them for the fray 

With something hot and hearty 
Against the toughest day. 


In town or country kitchen 

The call is for repeats 

Of that noblest of inventions: 

A piping “stack o’ wheats!” 
Ethel Jacobson 
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DIMINISHING INCENTIVE 


OR the inculeation of civic, political—and 
Brice: too often of economic—principles and 
virtues we are apt to turn to makers and ad- 
ministrators of laws; for moral and _ spiritual 
sustenance we go to priest and confessor, and for 
way-of-life philosophies we listen to the professor 
of sociology for whom, in these welfare-state days, 
we more than enough times mistake the soapbox 
socialist. The great industrial taipan of our con- 
trolled-economy era normally is reckoned among 
our mentors only in a limited area of business life 
—the area over which an all-wise socialistic gov- 
ernment has not yet fully established dominion. 

It is stimulating to discover, therefore, that 
usually without public recognition or acclaim more 
and more of our great corporation leaders are 
taking a place on the “faculties” that monitor 
the nation’s manners and morals. The “lectures” 
of these new corporate “professors” are not con- 
fined to matters of business and economy, as might 
be expected, but are pitched to the broadly funda- 
mental philosophies and moralities which rule the 
national thought and life; and this is a develop- 
ment which, though not astonishing, is likely to 
be thought of by many people as unexpected. 

Prominent among the many recently added 
names on the “new faculty” is that of Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., whose “professorship” has been 
earned by the catholicity and lofty idealism of 
many a public statement. Currently he becomes 
additionally distinguished by an address before 
the Economic Club of New York, in which he 
declared “diminishing incentive’ to be the most 
critical long-range problem not only of business 
but of the whole nation as well. The big things 
that have made this nation great, he declared, 
“have always been the result of an extra effort.” 
But whether or not the incentives for this are 
personal or corporate, we seem to be forsaking 
the “simple principle of encouraging men to give 
of their best effort.” 

“To expect that extra effort when incentive is 
lacking is to cast human nature into a new and un- 
familiar mold,” said Mr. Greenewalt. ‘Routine 
and perfunctory performance brings routine and 
perfunctory results.” “‘Tranquilizing” of incentives 
can scarcely foster progress, he noted. He could 
not “recommend Miltown as a substitute for in- 
centive or Equanil as an alternate to achieve- 
ment.” 

Contrasting America’s rise to world eminence 
with any previous “Golden Age” of history, Mr. 
Greenewalt attributed our progress to devotion 
to the principle that ‘the greatest good comes 
to the greatest numbers of people when the ener- 
gies and the imaginations of men are freed of 
artificial and unnatural restraints. We have 
achieved because each man has had the encourage- 
ment to give of his best effort, unhampered by 
distinctions of class, status or parentage.” 

Taking as an example the threatened applica- 
tion of discriminatory taxation to business, with 
rates calibrated according to size, Mr. Greenewalt 
said he felt this would penalize national develop- 
ment “far more drastically than it would the 
corporations’.” 

The dangerous fallacy in this proposed legis- 
lation ‘“‘transcends its immediate effects,” he said. 
“The danger and the fallacy alike lie in the ac- 
ceptance of its thesis, in the attitude that some- 
how we can attain progress by making progress 
unprofitable, that we can further achievement by 
rendering achievement unattractive.” 

Here, he said, “we have penalty en masse; a 
group handicap invoked against the large and suc- 
cessful enterprise because it is large and success- 
ful.” 

Imposition of a graduated tax scale on corpo- 
rations, he said, would retard national progress 
by applying limitations on industrial research, 
which “is at its very best a chancy business.” 
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With research directed exclusively into channels 
that will be profitable in spite of high tax brackets, 
“we will obviously have to turn our backs on 
much that we are now doing.” 


In addition, he said, the tax would end up as 
a penalty paid by the customers because whatever 
the rate, “no one is going to give up those prod- 
ucts which, by their very nature, can be produced 
only by a large enterprise.’”’ Such things as auto- 
mobiles and cellophane can be produced only by 
big concerns and the tax would have to be added 
to the cost and paid by the buyers. 


Likening the proposed corporate tax to gen- 
erally diminished personal incentives, Mr. Greene- 
walt noted that while “it is no less immoral than 
the application of the same premise to personal 
income, it is based on the same kind of tortured 
‘ability-to-pay’ reasoning which seems to have be- 
come well established.”’ It would be just as logical, 
he said, to fit parking meters with slots of differ- 
ent denominations for each make of car. 


Recalling the bright periods of history which 
came to a close ‘when the opportunities for per- 
sonal achievement were swept away,” Mr. Greene- 
walt took issue “with those patterns of thought 
which seem determined to abandon the very drive 
which has placed us on the road to great accom- 
plishment.” 

Men are turned aside from their resolve to 
achieve in various ways: the dungeon, the guillo- 
tine, or a Stalin or Hitler, or “it can be the 
simple matter of removing the incentives toward 
achievement.” 

“What an astonishing paradox we present: We 
set high standards of achievement, yet, when the 
rewards of achievement are won, we reclaim most 
of them in the guise of taxation so that achieve- 
ment becomes not only financially unattractive but 
an actual burden. We admire success, but penalize 
the successful; we admire talent, but penalize the 
talented.” 

As Mr. Greenewalt insists, it is a strange 
thesis “that minority rights applicable to the 
talented and the successful could safely be abro- 
gated.” “I am afraid,’ he says, “that too little 
thought has been given to the moral implications 
of taxing away 90% of one man’s earnings so that 
another’s tax might seem less unpalatable. I am 
afraid that the issue has been drawn too often 
along political rather than moral lines.” 

Quite understandably Mr. Greenewalt does not 
find ‘‘moral implications” among the command- 
ments of Karl Marx or in political planks of the 
artificers of our welfare state. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Charles B. Long, secretary of the Kentucky 
Millers Assn., reporting to his members on the 
recent Millers National Federation convention in 
Chicago, says: “I don’t remember hearing for 
many years so many millers, large, small and 
medium, bemoaning unsatisfactory returns from 
the operation of their plants. They had a ‘brain’ 
there from Northwestern University and, along 
with a few cocktails, he tried to soothe the boys 
with the old ‘over-capacity, ‘fictitious-export- 
trade’ panaceas, but I think that the next morn- 
ing we realized that what he really meant was 
just as simple as this: ‘If you can’t run your mill 
for a profit, the stockholders should get some one 
who could.” 
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THE FAMILY FARM’S SURVIVAL 

\XOME of the noisiest of our agricultural do- 
S gooders have been doing a lot of unnecessary 
worrying about the family farm. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, completing a thorough 
study, has issued a report called “Family Farms in 
a Changing Economy.” It finds that family farms 
are holding their own, after several decades of 
rapidly changing farm technology. 

The study shows that 96% of all farms are 
family-owned, a figure unchanged in 25 years. 
“Non-commercial” farms have increased rapidly, 
from only 15% of all farms in 1930 to nearly a 
third in 1954. Most of the farms in this group were 
residential or part-time farms and their operators 
depended for their living largely upon nonfarm 
work. Subsistence farms, where annual sales 
amount to less than $250 each and where this is 
the major source of cash, have dropped from about 
500,000 in 1930 and 1940 to less than 200,000 
today. 

Family farms—those commercial units lying 
between the extremes of farm income—still make 
up the vital core of American agriculture, the 
study repeatedly points out. Surprisingly, a quar- 
ter-century of technological progress has brought 
with it a slight increase in the proportion of farms 
that are smaller than one-man units. USDA con- 
cludes that the family farm will continue to be an 
important factor in our agriculture. It also sug- 
gests that failure to reach farm sizes of family 
proportion is a more clear and present danger to 
the family farm than is the development of larger 
than family-size units. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








If our idea is not universal collectivism, but 
rather property-owning democracy, are we con- 
tent with a tax system which is working all the 
time the other way?—Lionel Robbins, professor 
of the London School of Economics. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION MACHINE 

OW far have we gone toward the socialized 
H state? Measurements of that catastrophic 
progress are all about us. All business has been 
touched by it. There are, it is estimated, more 
than 2,000 agencies of government—count ’em-— 
whose responsibility it is to regulate, control, or 
in other ways affect the conduct of business. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has called attention to this steadi- 
ly leftward movement in our economy in an ad- 
dress to the American Railroad Development 
Assn. He was speaking not solely of governmental 
invasion of the grain trade. A dozen other indus- 
tries far removed from agriculture, he said, could 
testify as well to the blighting hand of government 
interference and could likewise testify to the re- 
sults of substitution of government management 
on markets, prices and inventories. 

Mr. Liebenow doubts that the public realizes 
the extent to which the government is operating 
in the cash grain market. He points out that by 
dumping millions of bushels of 1952-53 crop corn 
on the free market, Commodity Credit Corp. has 
driven corn prices under the loan price of $1.25 a 
bushel offered farmers who did not comply with 
acreage allotments last year. 

“Thus,” he says, “instead of holding prices at 
a reasonable level, CCC has done just the opposite 
and the end result is that farmers will be default- 
ing a larger percentage of the 1956 corn crop to 
CCC, putting an even bigger load on the re- 
sources of this corporation, which operates with 
tax dollars. 

It appears to Mr. Liebenow, as it must to 
others who do not belong inside the magic circle 
of welfare-staters, that we apparently have 
created the original perpetual motion machine in 
CCC, which last year managed to acquire about 
$4 billion worth of commodities while disposing of 
$4.5 billion worth of inventory previously acauired. 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Charles Ritz’ Views 
Take World Interest 


The views on the low profit ratio 
of the U.S. milling industry expressed 
by Charles Ritz, chairman of the 
board of the International Milling 
Co., at the recent meeting of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers in Buf- 
falo appear to have excited interest 
among millers in other countries. 
Comments have been made on his 
speech by flour executives in Canada, 
Australia, Britain, France and Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Ritz said, referring to a tabula- 
tion showing comparative net income 
figures of 1,800 leading manufactur- 
ing corporations in the U.S., prepared 
by the First National City Bank of 
New York, there was only one clas- 
sification that showed a ratio of 
profit to gross sales as low as flour 
milling. In general, 2% net profit on 
sales—just 2¢ on the dollar—is con- 
sidered good in the milling business. 
And many mills are earning as little 
as 1¢ or less on the sales dollar. The 
average percentage of profit to sales 
for the 1,800 firms, Mr. Ritz stressed, 
was 6%—four or five times better 
than the average in the milling indus- 
try. 


Canadian Miller 
Instances Case 


A Canadian miller, Clifford E. 
Soward, president of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has cited his own 
company’s earnings record to show 
that net income will be less than 1¢ 
on the sales dollar. Net income for 
the year ending July 31, 1957, will 
be about equal to the $602,531 earned. 
in the preceding year—and that was 
less than 1% on sales. 

Mr. Ritz summed up the American 
industry’s troubles by saying that he 
had come to the conclusion that col- 
lectively “we are a bunch of damned 
fools! Why? Because we work too 
cheaply as an industry.” 

Mr. Soward takes another tack. He 
cites two causes for the current situa- 
tion in Canada. The industry’s prob- 
lems, he says, stem chiefly from the 


two-way squeeze brought about by- 


subsidized competition from the U.S. 
on the world flour market and rising 
costs, particularly wages, on the pro- 
duction front. 

U.S. competition, Mr. Soward says, 
is felt keenly in the U.K. Latin Amer- 
ica, British West Indies, British West 
Africa and the Belgian Congo. He 
sees no relief from the U.S. subsidized 
export program for one or two years. 
Taking a long term view, Mr. Soward 
committed himself to neither opti- 
mism or pessimism. But he feels that 
bottom has been reached in declining 
flour export sales. 

Exports are of paramount impor- 
tance to the Canadian milling indus- 
try. Mr. Soward says that in earlier 
years business was traditionally 50% 
export and 50% domestic. Domestic 
business is rising for Maple Leaf but 
not enough to take up the slack in 
export sales. The proportion is now 
about 60% domestic and 40% export. 


Subsidized Sales 
In U.K. Market 


The Canadian National Millers 
Assn. recently released figures show- 
ing how the U.S. subsidized trade has 
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bitten into the important U.K. mar- 
ket, a market hitherto closed to 
American millers because of the 10% 
ad valorem duty on all flour from 
sources other than the Common- 
wealth. The subsidy, millers claim, is 
now so advantageous that the duty 
is of no account. 

In the seven months ended March 
31, 1957, the U.K. imported 26,091,- 
028 sacks (100 lb.) flour from the 
U.S. against only 8,113,165 sacks for 
the same period a year ago. Cana- 
dian sales to the U.K. at the same 
time, dropped from 49,468,136 sacks 
to 47,380,682. Maple Leaf is said to 
account for about 25% of all Cana- 
dian flour exports. 


Competition Seen 
For Jute Sacks 


A senior official of the U.K. govern- 
ment has told the British jute trade 
that the use of substitute materials 
for certain sacks is increasing and he 





stressed that this is due to the high 
price of jute cloth. The traders were 
discussing the future of their indus- 
try with the authorities, a future 
which is giving cause for concern. 

Typical is the action of the Spanish 
government. There, the authorities 
are experimenting with substitute 
fiber to reduce the need for jute im- 
ports, the cost of which represents a 
serious drain on the country’s foreign 
exchange position. 

The substitute is kenaf or Deccan 
hemp and supplies are being grown 
experimentally, with output now 
reaching about 2,000 tons a year. Ef- 
forts are being made to step up the 
production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exports of Canadian 


Barley Increase 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian barley during April 
amounted to 4,385,000 bu., and while 
this was roughly 1,250,000 bu. under 
the same month a year ago, it in- 
creased the Aug.-April total for 1956- 
57 to 60,480,000 bu., compared with 
only 38,170,000 bu. in the same nine 
months of 1955-56. 

The U.S. imported 2,480,000 bu. of 
Canadian barley in April, while Ger- 
many took 1,245,000, and the U.K. 
only 163,000. For the nine months of 
the current crop year, however, the 
U.K. remained the biggest importer 
of Canadian barley and to the end of 
April, 1957, imported 23,298,000 bu., 
while the U.S. imported 17,865,000; 
Germany 9,227,000, and Japan 8,888,- 
000 bu. During the nine months, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, Canadian barley was export- 
ed to an additional five countries. 
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NO RYE EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canada failed to 
export any rye in April, 1957, and ac- 
cumulative exports for the current 
crop year remain at 1,935,000 bu. 
compared with 4,086,000 for the Aug.- 
April period of 1955-56. 




















OGILVIE OFFICIAL RETIRES—E. B. Frost, standing at right, who recently 
retired from the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., after 45 years’ service with 
the company, receives the company’s thanks from H. Norman Davis, Mon- 
treal, company president. Also seated at the head table at the testimonial 
dinner in Winnipeg May 30, left to right, are Mrs. E. B. Frost, George B. 


MacLean, Ogilvie western manager, and Mrs. Davis. 


Mr. Frost was vice 


president and general manager of the western division of Ogilvie. He and 
Mrs. Frost are now on the first leg of an extended trip overseas. (The North- 


western Miller, June 4, page 10.) 
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Canadian Exports 
Slightly Ahead 
Of Last Year 


WINNIPEG — Presenting the re- 
verse of a year ago, Canada’s wheat 
and flour export movement started 
strong, but it is now dragging and 
barely ahead of the Aug.-April total 
of 191,210,000 bu. for 1955-56. The 
current crop year total for nine 
months is 192,372,000 bu. and includes 
27,650,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
The latter compares with the 1955-56 
total of 28,548,000 bu. representing 
flour. 

The current nine-month flour total 
is the smallest in several years, ac- 
cording to figures released by the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
Wheat exports for nine months, how- 
ever, exceed the comparative totals 
for the preceding three crop years. 

April exports of flour, equivalent to 
3,055,000 bu. compared with 3,276,000 
for the same month a year ago and 
were the smallest April aggregate for 
at least the past six year crop years. 
The current April total showed 882,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour cleared to 
the U.K. and 1,780,000 to all British 
Commonwealth countries. The Philip- 
pine Islands took 557,000 bu. in the 
form of flour from Canada during 
April, while 215,000 went to Vene- 
zuela. 

The April total of wheat only, 
amounting to some 12,676,000 bu. 
were drastically under the April to- 
tal a year ago of 30,306,000, but were 
ahead of the same month’s figure of 
11,484,000 in the crop year 1953-54. 
In April the U.K. took 3,403,000 bu. 
of wheat and all British Common- 
wealth countries 3,802,000. Almost 3 
million bushels cleared to Japan; and 
more than one million to each Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

The Aug.-April total for the cur- 
rent crop year covering 27,650,000 bu. 
in terms of flour, included 8,877,000 
to the U.K. and 14,958,000 to all Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries. During 
the nine months Canadian flour was 
exported to approximately 70 destina- 
tions. Almost 4,520,000 bu., in terms 
of wheat cleared to the Philippine 
Islands; 2,455,000 to Venezuela, and 
1,189,000 to the U.S. 

In the nine months ending April 
Canadian wheat only was exported to 
32 different destinations. The U.K. 
received 60,745,000 bu., and all Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries 64,130,- 
000. Germany took 29,758,000 bu. in 
the same nine months; Japan 23,606,- 
000; Belgium 11,074,000; Switzerland 
8,725,000; Netherlands 7,127,000; Nor- 
way 3,510,000; U.S. (milling in bond) 
3,234,000; Peru 2,805,000; Italy 2,346,- 
000; and Ireland 2,223,000 bu. Israel, 
Austria, and France each took in ex- 
cess of 1 million bushels. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED 


WINNIPEG—Canadian flaxseed 
continues to move overseas in greater 
volume than a year ago. April ex- 
ports, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada totalled 1,152,- 
000 bu. increasing the Aug.-April ex- 
ports for the 1956-57 crop year to 16,- 
037,000 bu. compared with 92,720,000 
for the same nine months the year 
previous. Clearances to export des- 
tinations for the first nine months 
of the present crop year included 5,- 
096,000 bu. to the U.K.; 3,102,000 to 
Netherlands; 1,979,000 to France; 1,- 
912,000 to Japan; and 1,655,000 bu. to 
Belgium. Eight other destinations 
were listed. 
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Most of Canadian 
Crop Prospects 
Appear Bright 


WINNIPEG—Some “trouble spots” 
are beginning to show up in Western 
Canada’s current crop picture. How- 
ever, the general outlook is still far 
from pessimistic. In fact, prospects 
in Manitoba and the eastern half of 
Saskatchewan are promising and pre- 
sent a brighter picture than for sev- 
eral years at this stage of develop- 
ment. While there is no abundance 
of moisture over this large territory 
and a general rain would be wel- 
come, there is no urgent need for 
precipitation. 

The variation in the outlook is de- 
veloping in Alberta and western Sas- 
katchewan with heavy rains needed 
in many areas. A few days of pro- 
longed heat could cause serious de- 
terioration. However, immediate gen- 
erous rains would improve prospects 
materially. Several reporting points, 
chiefly in the central and northern 
sections and extending east and west 
from the Alberta - Saskatchewan 
boundary, have had as little as 14% 
to 33% of normal rainfall since the 
beginning of April. 
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The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 
report for the growing season to 
June 3 showed rainfall in Alberta 
from April 1 to be 57% of normal; 
Saskatchewan 68% and Manitoba 
87%, and the weighted average for 
the three prairie provinces being 67% 
of normal. 

Crops have rooted well and in most 
areas have a good start, but in many 
regions the future hinges on immedi- 
ate generous rains. A _ proonged 
heat wave prior to needed moisture 
would prove costly. Flax is still being 
planted at scattered points in all 
three provinces. 

Insects are active with cutworms 
and grasshoppers appearing in in- 
creasing numbers in the infested dis- 
tricts which, broadly speaking, are 
widely scattered. Spraying operations 
to control grasshoppers are fairly 
general. 
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Vancouver Bakery 


In Labor Dispute 


VANCOUVER—By a vote of four 
to two, the Vancouver city council 
during last week awarded a _ non- 
union firm a contract to supply bread 
to city institutions despite bitter 
protests of organized labor. 

The contract for $2,400 went to 
Golub’s Baking, Ltd., on a bid which 
was 144% lower than those of five 
other bakeries, all of which submit- 
ted identical bids and all of which 
are unionized. 

Representatives of both the bakery 
and labor appeared before the city 
council. The bakery which admitted 
a scale lower than union rates, said 
the actual baking is done by mem- 
bers of the family. Further, the firm 
said, it had gone to conciliation over 
wages and had agreed to accept the 
award handed down, but the union 
had refused. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canadian wheat 
shipments to IWA countries in the 
week ended June 6 amounted to 
1,759,000 bu. and were the largest for 
some time. However, the combined 
clearances of wheat and flour to all 
destinations for the week at 4,893,000 
bu. were only 880,000 better than the 
previous week. The flour total, equiv- 
alent to 786,000 bu. of wheat, included 
60,000 bu. for IWA countries. The 
comparative totals the week previous 
were 389,000 and 29,000 bu., respec- 
tively. 

IWA wheat clearances included 
1,337,000 bu. for Japan; 213,000 for 
Ireland; 122,000 for Germany; 75,000 
bu. for Ecuador, while the balance 
went to Belgium. Class 2 shipments 
aggregated 2,348,000 bu. made up of 
713,000 cleared to U.K.; 667,000 to 
Poland; 350,000 to Germany; 334,000 
to France; 153,000 to Belgium, and 
131,000 bu. to the Netherlands. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 16) 





creased by three-fold within a few 
years if an aggressive wheat market 
development program is carried out 
by U.S. wheat growers in coopera- 
tion with the milling and baking in- 
terests in Brazil and the Brazilian 
government.” 

Mr. Hughes also reported that 
Chile, Peru and Ecuador offer oppor- 
tunity for additional imports of US. 
wheat and milled wheat products 
such as prepared mixes and break- 
fast cereals. Other countries in Latin 
America present smaller market po- 
tential for U.S. wheat because of sev- 
eral problems involved combined with 
the fact that the U.S. now has a sub- 
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stantial share of the wheat imports 
for these countries. 


Mr. Hughes stated that Central 
and South America offer the great- 
est potential for increased imports 
of U.S. wheat because of the indus- 
trial development taking place in 
those countries. This development 
will mean higher income for the 
workers and as their income increas- 
es, their consumption of food, and 
wheat foods in particular, will rise 
substantially. 


“ 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


to fair. Prices for the week were up 
5¢. Quotations June 7, basis Kansas 
City: Family flour $6.72, bakers short 
patent $5.82, first clears $4.65, sec- 
ond clears $4.55. 

Hutchinson: Only spotty bakers’ 
flour sales were reported in the 
Hutchinson area the past week, lim- 
ited to p.d.s. and some replacement 
bookings. Orders were small and for 
a short time basis up to 30 days. 
The family flour market was quiet, 
with little interest noted. Prices 
were up 5¢ for family and bakers’ 
flour. Mill operations were at a full 
five-day peak and the outlook was 
for the same schedule for this week. 
Quotations June 7, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched $6.30@6.40, 
bakers’ short patent, in papers $5.55 
@5.60, standard patent $5.45@5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour was quiet 
the past week with closing prices 
about 3¢ sack higher than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions were 
a little on the draggy side. 

Oklahoma City: There was activity 
in flour buying last week. Prices 
closed unchanged on family and 5¢ 
higher on bakery. Quotations deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points June 7 carlots: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stan- 
dard $6.30@6.50; bakery unenriched 
short patent $6.04@6.14, 95% stan- 
dard patent $5.94@6.04, straight 
grade $5.89@5.99. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: There were reports of 
a few small-lot sales of bakers flour 
last week. Demand continued very 
dull for family flour as well as ex- 
port, and total sales were around 
15% to 20% of capacity. With some 
of the government orders being filled, 
running time was off somewhat, and 
now averages four to five days a 
week. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations June 7, in 100 lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.20, 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched $4.85@ 
4.95, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Delays in the new wheat 
crop development caused a scattered 
run of sales on current crop flour 
in the central states during the week 
ending June 7. The inability of mills 
to make firm offers of new crop 
flour found some bakers with com- 
pleted contracts filling in their needs 
with small purchases until new crop 
flour can be bought. 

Total sales amounted to an esti- 
mated 30% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. This was off somewhat from 
the previous week but ahead of two 
weeks ago. 


Prices of flour advanced 5 to 10¢ 
sack, reflecting higher premiums for 
cash wheat. The trade is uncertain 
when harvesting and marketing plans 
will permit forward sales of new 
crop wheat flour. Soft wheat sales 
were of cracker-cookie types and 
scattered soft wheat clears. 

Quotations June 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.15@6.35, standard $6.10@6.25, 
clear $5.83@5.95; hard winter short 


$5.99@6.10, 95% patent $5.94@6, 
clear $5.28@5.80; family $7.55; soft 
winter high ratio $7.06@7.10, soft 
winter short patent $6.35, standard 
$5.95, clear $5.20, cookie and cracker 
flour, papers $5.25@5.35. 


St. Louis: Flour sales in this mar- 
ket the past week were extremely 
small and mostly on hand-to-mouth 
basis. Large users continue to draw 
on past purchases. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Clears and low 
grades were in slow demand. Pack- 
age goods sales were still falling off 
with the advent of warmer weather. 


Quotations June 7, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.55, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.15, bak- 
ers in 100 lb. paper sacks: Cake $7, 
pastry $5.05, soft straights $5.50, 
clears $5.20; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6, standard $5.85, clears $5.20; 
spring short patent $6.45, standard 
$6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were 
moderately higher in the local mar- 
ket last week. Trading activity, how- 
ever, continued light, with transac- 
tions mostly confined to the smaller 
bakers and jobbers. Most of the 
trades consummated were largely lim- 
ited to small lots for immediate or 
nearby requirements. Springs fin- 
ished 4¢ lower to 6¢ net higher for 
the week, with the advance accom- 
plished in daily, one-cent rises. Hard 
winters gained 3¢, while only one 
type of soft wheat flour showed any 
variation, soft wheat high ratio eas- 
ing 10¢ on the high side of the range. 

The nervous action in the primary 
wheat markets tended to make local 
buyers extremely cautious in their 
market commitments. In recent 
years, one fairly substantial buyer 
pointed out, mills have been rather 
aggressive sellers prior to a harvest 
period and price concessions were 
the rule rather than the exception. 


‘With this thinking in vogue, it was 


the general conclusion that a posi- 
tion on the sidelines will enable 


most operators to be ready for 
cheaper buying opportunities. 

Quotations June 8: Spring short 
patent $6.75@6.85, standard $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $7.10@7.20, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.40@ 
6.50; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.20 
@7.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@5.97; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52 @7.62; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: Consumers are sitting 
back waiting for an indication of 
new crop prices. As a result, flour 
sales last week were dull and con- 
fined to fill in lots. 

Prices advanced, with the strength 
taking place in premiums. Spring 
wheat flour rose 6¢; Kansas was up 
3¢. Clears ‘were unchanged and ex- 
tremely tight. Cake flour declined 
10¢, but pastry held unchanged. 

During this interim period before 
the new crop comes in, some mills 
are scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel for wheat to grind, and this ac- 
counts for the firmness in premiums. 

Area bakeries’ summer goods trade 
in rolls and buns is above a year 
ago and they feel they are over the 
hump for this year. 

India, West Germany and Yugo- 
slavia came into the export market 
last week for substantial amounts 
of wheat. 

Flour output. here was below a 
week ago and a year ago, with one 
large mill down to three days. One 
mill put in a full seven-day week, 
one worked 6 days, two 5 days, one 
4%, days and the remaining mill 3 
days. 

Quotation June 7: Spring family 
$7.60, high gluten $7.06@7.21, short 
$6.86@6.71, standard $6.66@6.76, 
straight $6.61, first clear $6.22@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.68@6.87, ‘stan- 
dard $6.58@6.72, first clear $6.42; 
soft winter short patent $7.43@7.78, 
standard $7.03@7.08, straight $5.88 
@5.90, first clear $5.48@5.65. 

New York: The absence of price 
incentives, fair balances held by most 
purchasers and the continued con- 
viction that the approaching new 
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crop will bring a softening in prices 
resulted in another dull week in the 
local market. 


The only business reported was 
very small in volume, representing 
scattered fill-ins by bakers and job- 
bers in early need to bolster a weak- 
ened supply position. 

Export business also followed the 
recent slow pattern with Venezuelan 
orders against recent import per- 
mits comparatively small in volume 
and some small Latin American re- 
placements booked. 


Quotations June 7: Spring short 
patent $6.73@6.83, standard patent 
$6.63@6.73, high gluten $7.08@7.18, 
clears $6.10@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.53@6.63, standard patent 
$6.38@6.48; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$7.18@7.82; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.70@5.95, high ratio $6.50 
@7.60; family $7.60. 

Philadelphia: Recent periods of 
weakness in wheat were reflected in 
a rather easy undertone on the local 
flour market last week and appar- 
ently dampened confidence. At any 
rate, buying interest seemed to have 
dropped another peg. Reports in the 
trade indicated that scattered small- 
lot takings by those in immediate 
need were the only business trans- 
acted. All this had a restrictive ef- 
fect upon prices, and mill postings 
were mostly unchanged to a shade 
lower than the week before. 

Hard winter grades were under a 
little pressure and slipped slightly as 
observers waited to see how they will 
perform when the harvest gets into 
full swing. The narrowness of fiuc- 
tuations kept most prices low. There 
were reports of some mills offering 
concessions, but without much re- 
sponse. Meanwhile, bakers in this 
area are reported to be feeling no 
urgency about supplies because of 
previously acquired stocks, and avail- 
ability remains good. Sales of sweet 
goods slipped a little, a seasonal de- 
velopment. 

Quotations June 7, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 
7.10, short patent $6.65@6.75, stan- 
dard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.45@ 
6.55; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: The past week was a 
very dull one for flour sales or in- 
quiry for quotations. A few fill-in 
sales of spring, hard Kansas or soft 
wheat pastry or cake flours were 
reported, all for immediate delivery. 
It was rumored that some new crop 
hard Kansas wheat was offered in 
this territory. No sales are reported. 
Bakers wish more details of the 
crop and can wait. Family flour sales 
and directions are slow. On other 
patents directions are slow to fairly 
good. 

Quotations June 8, carlots, in 100 
Ib. cottons: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.25@6.47, medium $6.30@ 
6.52, short $6.40@6.62; spring stan- 
dard patent $6.35@6.68, medium 
$6.40@6.73, short patent $6.45@6.78; 
first clear $6.25@6.55; high gluten 
$6.90@7.03; advertised family flour 
$7.60; unadvertised family flour $6.55 
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@7.18; pastry and cake flours $5.68 
@7.46. 


South 


New Orleans: The continued dull- 
ness of flour business was relieved 
last week by a considerable amount 
of activity in bakery and family 
grades. Prices were slightly easier 
and most bookings were for June and 
into July. Cracker and cookie bakers 
did some additional covering for that 
period, mostly replacement. Hard 
winters are well contracted for and 
caused little interest. Northern 
springs enjoyed a substantial por- 
tion of the passing business. 

Shipping directions are showing a 
tendency to ease off some but are 
sufficient to maintain a good average, 
and stocks on hand are adequate for 
this season of warmer weather. 

Export flour business was slack to 
Europe and the Americas, with 
Venezuela the most active of the lat- 
ter group. There are scattered in- 
quiries for export flour. 

Quotations June 7, carlots, in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@6, stan- 
dard $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.20@ 
5.50; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.50, standard $6.10@6.30, 
first clear $5.60@5.90, high gluten 
$6.65@6.85; soft wheat short patent 
$5.80@6.15, standard $5.40@5.70, 
first clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio 
cake $6.30@6.65; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.80@7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production of Northwest 
flour maintained a steady average 
the past week. New bookings are 
slow with no new export business to 
report. However, the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster is expected in this 
market for additional supplies in the 
near future. 

Quotations June 7: Family patent 
$7.90, Bluestem bakery $6.86, cake 
$8.22, pastry $7.12, pie $6.92, 100% 
whole wheat $6.21, graham $6.06, 
cracked wheat $6.16, high gluten 
$7.13. 

Portland: Flour markets are dull 
with some of the larger mills down 
to a three-day basis and some coun- 
try mills closed. Bakers are well 
covered for immediate needs and 
little heavy buying can be expected 
this month. There were no new ex- 
port bookings the past week. Pro- 
duction has dropped sharply in the 
past couple of weeks. Quotations 
June 8: High gluten $7.31; all Mon- 
tana $7.05; fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.25, Bluestem bakers $7.18, cake 
$8.30, pie $6.95, pastry $7.15, 100% 
whole wheat $6.44, graham $6.19, 
cracked wheat $6.30. 


Canada 


Toronto: Apart from a government 
purchase of 759 long tons of No. 5 
wheat flour from and Eastern Ca- 
nadian mill for shipment during July, 
business was pretty much of a rou- 
tine nature last week. Quotations 
June 7: Top patent spring for use 
in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100’s cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100’s papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

There is very little interest in 
winter wheat flour at the present 
time, most firms having booked their 
requirements until the end of July. 
Quotations June 7: $4.10 in 100 lb. 
export cottons, for export, f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

It would appear that there will be 
a fair carry-over of winter wheat 
this year. New crop prospects are 
good at present. A little winter 
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wheat is being traded at around $1.35 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Little change in the 
export flour picture was in evidence 
here during the week. Orders con- 
tinued to be confined almost entirely 
to immediate requirements, with no 
sign of any substantial forward buy- 
ing. 

Word from the Philippines, Cana- 
da’s best customer in the Far East, 
is that the situation there continues 
confused. Reports of possible new 
flour milling facilities are still cur- 
rent. While no definite action is ex- 
pected until fall at the earliest, the 
general situation is disturbed. Other 
customers in Far East countries are 
continuing to take only limited sup- 
plies. 

In the domestic market the situa- 
tion is unchanged, and prices are 
steady. Quotations June 7: Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents in cottons 
$5.95; bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper 
bags and $5.10 in cottons: Ontario 
pastry to the trade $6.70; Ontario 
cake flour $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills cleared 
341,600 sacks of flour for export in 
the week ended June 6, compared 
with 168,000 the previous week. The 
totals included 26,000 and 12,600 
sacks, respectively, for IWA destin- 
ations. Domestic trade is moderate 
and there is no increase in mill 
production. Stocks are fair and prices 
unchanged. Quotations June 8: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.60@ 
5.90; second patents, cottons $5.35@ 
5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s $4.50@4.70. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was a light run 
of bran and standard middlings buy- 
ing in the local market between June 
3 and 7. It was somewhat of a side- 
light, however, to the brisk activity 
and price increases experienced dur- 
ing the same period in the Southwest. 

Locally, prices ended the week al- 
most at levels of the previous report- 
ing date of May 31, but with a firm 
undertone. Local mills gained by a 
clean-up of available supplies and the 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
EO Ae eee $36.50@37.00 $34.00@35.00 $39.50@41.00 $....@50.00 $....@47.50 
Standard midds. ...... 37.50@38.00 34.00@35.00 40.50@41.50 eee _ ..».-@50.59 
Flour midds. ......... 45.00@45.50 ...-@39.00 aoea acne sated as see puie 
i eer 46:00@47.00 39.00@41.00 44.00@45.00 ..-@54.00 ones eee 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
BAR cccccccceccecces $35.00@35.75 $40.00@40.50 $43.50@44.50 $44.00@45.75 $... — 
RD s.0d-0sdanteesae 36.00@36.75 41.00@41.50 45.50@46.50  45.00@46.75 2060 ar 
Bran «~ Shorts Middlings 
OD ig c0-06 0:0040540% $47.00@48.00 $50.00@51.00 $55.00@56.00 
WRRBRED cccicccesecse 38.00@43.00 40.00@43.00 43.00@45.00 
prospect of firm prices this week if Supplies were about in line with 


running time is not increased. 

At one time midway through the 
period there was a fairly good de- 
mand for lighter feeds as bulk mid- 
dlings reportedly dropped as low as 
$29 ton. 

There was still sufficient demand 
from the local country trade June 7 
to substantiate the firm undertone. 

Quotations June 7: Bran $34@35, 
standard midds. $34@35, flour midds. 
$39, red dog $39@41. 

Chicago: The millfeed market fol- 
lowed an erratic course in the central 
states during the week ending June 8, 
but widest swings occurred in the 
downward direction. A few attempts 
were made at a recovery, but prices 
finished near the lows of the period. 
Quotations June 7: Bran $36.50@37, 
standard midds. $37.50@38, flour 
midds. $45@45.50, red dog $46@47. 

Kansas City: Strong demand from 
feed mixers gave the millfeed market 
a big boost late last week, values 
rising $2.50 over the level of a week 
ago. The supply situation tightened 
greatly and at the week end the 
market was bare of spot shipment 
feeds. Buyers, on the other hand, 
were willing enough to take feed for 
immediate shipment but were not in- 
terested in any forward positions, 
even a week ahead. With mills com- 
ing into a period of lagging opera- 
tions as the crop year comes to a 
close, supplies were expected to be 
relatively limited for a while. Quota- 
tions June 7: Car lots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $35@35.70, shorts $36 
@ 36.75, sacked, midds. $30.50@31.25, 
bulk. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $2.50 and shorts $3 ton higher. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 








delivery: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
oe sss as ccicesduesack’ $...@ ... $6.15@7.35 a _ See ort te 
a eee ere ee Se lll eee ere! Fe 
DO SE 5 90:05.4.002.000.00000 050050 iop ..- 5.97@6.08 ...@... -.-@6.45 6.76@6.86 
BT SEIN 650.0 coe recs cree ocane 6.10@6.25 5.87@5.98 ...@... ---@6.35 6.66@6.76 
SUED, MIE 5.6.095:00% 002000i000a 08 -— PS er see oes cos. <soleue 
Sorting First Clear... ccccrcccsrccess 5.83@5.95 5.47@5.82 ons bas ---@6.20 6.22@6.24 
Mare wither TOMMY 2..ccccccccvccees ---@7.55 ...@... 6.40@7.20 6.15@7.30 ...@... 
Hard winter GhOrt ....cccccccccccess 5.99@6.10 oaal ... 5.70@5.75 .--@6.00 6.68@6.87 
Hard winter standard ..........+..- 5.94@6.00 ...@... 5.60@5.70 --@5.85 6.58@6.72 
Hard winter first clear ............. 5.28@5.80 ...@... — -.-@5.20 ...@6.42 
Soft winter short patent ........... ! <acsey Ssa0KSse  sanlwas est aed 
Soft winter standard ............4+- ‘ <cMae< sexes ..--@... 7.03@7.68 
Soft winter straight ............00++ a aa Oe eee -..@5.50 5.88@5.90 
Soft winter first clear ...........+. occ cost oss — ..-@5.20 5.48@5.65 
Rye flour, white .........eeceeeeee 4.80@4.82 4.45@4.47 ...@.. ..-@5.11 5.39@5.50 
Se ee re 4.60@4.62 4.25@4.27 ...@... ...@4.36 4.64@4.75 
Semolina blend, bulk ...........-++- 4.05@4.07 ...@6.05 ...@.. ee Pe! 6 ae 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburg *New Orl. 
Sart, GORE. a.o.0.4.v:00.0:0 60.0:0:0:00:0:00064 ssl ao> §..:8... §... 7S? CSTD $...0 ... 
Spring high gluten 7.08@7.18 7.00@7.10 7.10@7.20 6.90@7.03 6.65@6.85 
Spring short ....... 6.73@6.83 6.65@6.75 6.75@6.85 6.45@6.78 6.30@6.50 
Spring standard ... 6.63@6.73 6.55@6.65 rapt vet 6.35@6.68 6.10@6.30 
Spring first clear ........cccececsees ---@... 6.45@6.55 6.12@6.42 6.25@6.55 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short 6.53@6.63 ret oe 6.55@6.65 6.40@6.62 Het 94 
Hard winter standard ..........-..+. 6.38@6.48 6.20@6.30 6.40@6.50 6.25@6.47 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ............- a LS Se Per ee ..-@... 5.20@5.50 
Soft winter family ...... .-@7.60 om a - om eS Fe 
Soft winter short patent kas caxiees a aie oa ... 5.80@6.15 
Soft winter straight 5.10@5.95 5.72@5.97. ... sa a ee ~ 
Soft winter standard ...........+-- ace. oxtenas  sodEiics me 5.40@5.70 
Soft winter first clear ...........+- - UF eS Pe ~~ ‘uit ... 4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, white ........cccccscves 5.15@5.25 5.15@5.25 a vce” BARR oc ive 
Rye flour, dark ........ccssscccecs 4.95@5.05 ...@... ...@... 4.40@4.45 oe 
Semolina blend, bulk .........+..+- 6.59@6.69 ~~ Se ~~ Pe ..-@6.58 ee «<6 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
mil CE via cancg eens ee $...@7.90 Spring top patent ...... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 
ew OS PAE ere ..-@6.86  -  o:5 esas 60-050 0050 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
PUNE 6 ngne00ssnseaeesannson .-@7.12 Winter exports? ........ ..-@4.19 ie: | eee 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Williiam 
and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


trade requirements. Quotations June 
6, basis Kansas City: Bran $35@35.50, 
gray shorts $36@36.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
last week and was fair to good, with 
offerings sufficient. Prices advanced 
$2.25 ton for bran and $3 ton for 
shorts, spot delivery. Quotations June 
7, basis Kansas City: Bran $35.75, 
shorts $36.75. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds were up 
about $2 ton, continuing a resurgence 
after a big drop several weeks ago. 
Demand from jobbers and mixers was 
steady but nothing outstanding was 
reported. Quotations June 7, basis 
Kansas City, per ton, sacked: Bran 
$35 @35.75, shorts $36@36.75. 

Fort Worth: There was improved 
demand for millfeed last week and 
offerings were rather light. 


, Quotations, June 7, burlaps: Bran’ 


$43.50@44.50, gray shorts $45.50@ 
46.50, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 higher on bran and $3 
higher on shorts compared with pre- 
vious week. _ 


Oklahoma City: Good demand. for 
both bran and shorts. Prices strength- 
ened and closed $2.25 higher on bran 
and $3 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
June 7, straight cars: Bran $37.75@ 
38.75, millrun $38.25@39.25, shorts 
$38.75 @39.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations showed 
little price variation last week, with 
trading activity generally described 
as slow. Supplies were ample for 
trade requirements, with most poten- 
tial buyers reluctant to make any 
extensive commitments. In the poul- 
try feed segment of the trade busi- 
ness was described as dull, with fair- 
ly constant movement of fowl and 
smaller replacement flocks .justifying 
current conditions. Domestic bran 
and middlings were about unchanged. 
Quotations June 8: Domestic bran 
$47.50; midds. $50.50. 


Buffalo: Buying of millfeeds was on 
a spot basis only last week, with no 
attempt made to build inventories. 
However, there was enough demand 
for bran and midds. to keep the 
tracks clear. Red dog, however, was 
draggy and there were supplies on 
track for immediate shipment. Mill 
running time averaged slightly over 
five days. Bran ended unchanged; 
middlings were 50¢ and red dog 
down $1 to $1.50. Bulk differentials 
on bran and midds. ranged from $5 
to $6. Quotations June 7: Bran $39.50 
@41, standard midds. $40.50@41.50, 
red dog $44@45. 


Philadelphia: A heavy undertone 
persisted in the local millfeed market 
last week and buying interest re- 
mained on the quiet side due to the 
ready unavailability of supplies. The 
June 7 list of quotations showed 
bran unchanged at $50, standard 
midds. off $4 from the previous week 
to $50, and red dog holding even 
at $54. 

Pittsburgh: There was a moderate 
buying of millfeeds last week. Buyers 
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BAKERY SALES SERVICE 
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No grocery © 
product sells 
“as many - 
related profit 
items as 
breads and- 
rolls! 


' BVERYTHING THAT GOES INTO 
A SANDWICH is sold in greater 
quantities when displayed near and 
promoted with bread products. The 
list of sandwich ingredients is end- 
lees. And al! are based on breads, 
buns or rolis. That's why grocers to- 
are displaying a wider variety 
of “‘products——as many and as 
varied as counter space allows. 


THE TURNOVER FOR BREAD is 
faster than for any other grocery 
item. Breads are delivered, stocked 
and freshened daily by bakers’ sales- 
men. Per square foot of display space, 
breads re mt one of the most 
profitable items in the grocery store. 


A SERIES OF HEAVILY-PRO- 
MOTED CAMPAIGNS promises to 
move bread products faster than 
ever. Two American Bakers Associ- 
ation campaigns, “Better Breakfast” 
and “July is Picnic Time,” both 
romote baked foods. The Wheat 
it Institute promotion, “August 
is Sandwich Month," stresses out- 
door eating. Bakers, canners, meat 
and other associations and 
firms are participating. Many gro- 
cers, to reap sales of summer foods, 
are tying in with the forthcoming 
“outdoor eating” paigns. Why 
don’t you? : 

















General 


Mills 





MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





TOWARD GROCER, FOR BAKER—The second in a series of advertisements 
in grocery business publications by General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, is shown 
above. Directed toward the grocer for the baker, the ad places particular 
emphasis on the baking industry’s big summer promotions, with which the 
grocer can tie in for added profit. The ads push the themes that bread and 
rolls sell a great number of profitable related items, are exceptionally fast 
turn-over themselves, and add up to greater sales and profits when they are 
combined. General Mills is asking the baking industry’s help in carrying the 


message to grocers. 





are cautious but show need of stock- 
ing. Supplies in all lines continue 
plentiful and immediate shipment is 
available. Quotations June 7, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $44.50@ 
46.50, standard midds. $45.50@47.50, 
flour midds. $51.50@52.50, red. dog 
$55.50 @56.50. 


New Orleans: Millfeed sales to 
mixers and jobbers picked up consid- 
erably during the past week. Fairly 
active trading developed as prices in- 
creased and_ strengthened to a 
steadier basis with the stronger de- 
mand. Supplies were none too plenti- 
ful, with mill grind still lagging 
slightly, a few mills were pushing 
for business. Futures are still irregu- 
lar and no large future bookings are 
reported. Quotations June 7: Bran 
$44@45.75, shorts $45 @46.75. 

Memphis: Millfeed prices bounced 
back at the week-end, after dropping 
earlier in the week. It appeared to 
be a market adjustment rather than 
any particular demand. Mixed feed 
business continues slow and manu- 
facturers have been cautious about 
buying. Quotations June 7: Bran $43 
ton, gray shorts $41, standard midds. 
$43.50, burlaps. . 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged the past week with supply 
and demand about equal. Mills are 
operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week and are booked 


‘millrun $49.50, midds. 


well through the month. Weather 
continues bright and warmer. Quo- 
tations June 7 unchanged: Red bran 
and millrun $42, midds. $47. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $49, midds. 
$54. To California: Red bran and 
$54.50 f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts continues good, and the price 
trend is higher. Supply is adequate. 
Quotations June 7: Bran $40@40.50, 
shorts $41@41.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Portland: The millfeed market 
sagged due to excellent weather and 
good pastures. There is a slow local 
demand with no new outside book- 
ings. Quotations June 7: Millrun $41, 
midds. $46. 

Winnipeg: Trade was dull and sup- 
plies light. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions June 8: Bran f.o.b. mills, $38@ 
43 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $2 more; shorts $40@43 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 more; midds. $43@45 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Toronto: Millfeeds are in good sup- 
ply, with demand fair. Quotations 
June 7: Bran $47@48, shorts $50@51, 
midds. $55@56, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. . 


Vancouver: Volume of millfeed 
available for domestic trade here is 
ample for current needs despite the 
limited flour production by prairie 
mills. No new export business has 
been reported. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations June 7: Bran 
$50, shorts $52, midds. $56. 

Seattle: Not much activity in the 
millfeed market in the Pacific North- 
west the past week. Demand is slack 
at this time with feeding at a stand- 
still. The supply of millfeed is poor 
with the mills down to a three-day 
week. However, the supplies are suf- 
ficient to handle the slack demand. 
Millfeed was being offered at $43@44 
ton, millfeed $43 ton, standard midds. 
$48 ton. : 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Locally, rye _ flour 
prices advanced 5¢ last week under 
the impetus of slightly better de- 
mand, coming back to levels which 
existed as of May 24. The rise brought 
little buying, however, beyond a few 
scattered cars. Buyers have their eyes 
cast ahead to the new crop and are 
reluctant to commit themselves at 
this time. Quotations June 7: White 
$4.45 @4.47, medium $4.25 @4.27, dark 
$3.70 @3.72. 

Chicago: Scattered sales of rye 
flour occurred, reflecting the urge to 
fill-in requirements in advance of a 
5¢ sack increase. Total bookings 
were not large, however. Quotations 
June 7: White $4.80@4.82, medium 
$4.60@4.62, dark $4.05@4.07. 

St. Louis: Demand is fair and the 
trend 5¢ up for the week. Supply is 
adequate. Sales and shipping direc- 
tions fair. Quotations June 7: Pure 
white $5.11, medium $4.91, dark $4.36, 
rye meal $4.61. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quota- 
tions June 7: White $5.39@5.50, me- 
dium $5.19@5.30, dark $4.64@4.75. 


Philadelphia: A slight downward 
revision in the local rye market 
dropped prices to their lowest point in 
about two years, but failed to inspire 
any buying revival, and small takings 
continued to be the rule. The June 7 
quotation on rye white of $5.15@5.25 
was 5¢ sack under that of the week 
previous. 


Pittsburgh: Increases in rye flour 
prices caused a little buying. Very 
moderate amounts were purchased 
for mixed car shipments. Directions 
are fair. Quotations, June 7, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.15@5.25, medium $4.95@5.05, dark 
$4.40@4.45, blended $5.98@6.08, rye 
meal $4.60 @4.65. 


Portland: Quotations June 7: White 
patent $6.50, pure dark $7.50. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
sales are small but mills are operat- 
ing only part time and stocks are 
light. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions June 8: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 


Toronto: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal last week was. purely of 
a routine nature, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations June 7: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100-lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. To- 
ronto-Montreal. 
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OPTION ACQUIRED 


MONTREAL — Leon A. Miller, 
president General Foods Ltd., has 
announced that the company has ac- 
quired an option on 29 acres of the 
700-acre Beique Estate in the Mon- 
treal suburb of Ville LaSalle. 
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2. Segregate by protein content to 
as great an extent as possible. This 
may mean that more bins must be 
built. Large bins make segregation 
difficult. Total capacity is not as im- 
portant as the number of bins of the 
right size for the operator who tries 
to separate wheat by its protein con- 
tent. 

3. Plan new elevators with at least 
two elevator legs. Segregation by 
type of grain, grade and protein con- 
tent is facilitated by more than one 
elevator leg. 

4. Mix wheat of different protein 
contents in accordance with premium 
spreads. But be prepared to ship 
without commingling when it pays 
to do so. 

5. Decrease risk and uncertainty 
from protein premium changes. Ways 
to do this include rapid movement 
of high protein wheat, ‘“to-arrive” 
selling and deferred pricing schemes. 

Research work, the report recom- 
mends, should be extended to deter- 
mine more effective ways of decreas- 
ing price and premium risk and un- 
certainty faced by shippers located 
in areas distant from terminal mar- 
kets. 

A quick test for protein that can 
be conducted in the country is need- 
ed by all who handle high protein 
wheat, the report concludes. The 
quick tests that have been developed 
are not in use in the northern Great 
Plains and a study should be made 
to determine their practicality for 
country elevators. If these tests show 
promise, steps should be taken to 
inform elevator managers of their 
usefulness. 
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Macaroni Production 


Rises in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Larger production of 
such items as soda biscuits, infants 
and ready-to-serve cereals, dry and 
canned macaroni and prepared cake 
mixes was reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its quarterly 
report on the production of processed 
foods by Canadian manufacturers 
when compared with the same period 
last year. Decreases were, however, 
noted in the production of plain and 
fancy biscuits and sugar confectionery 
among other items. 

Production of plain and fancy bis- 
cuits for the first quarter of 1957 
were listed by the bureau at 43,736,- 
000 lb., down from last year’s 44,- 
609,000. Soda biscuits were reported 
at 12,880,000 lb., up slightly from the 
previous year’s 12,652,000 total. 

The quarter’s 21,348,000-lb. total of 
ready-to-serve cereals compared with 
the 1956 quarterly total of 20,208,- 
000; dry macaroni at 24,677,000 Ib. 
with the 1956 quarterly total of 22,- 
755,000 Ib. Canned macaroni at 11,- 
178,000 lb. was up from last year’s 
figure of 9,907,000 and prepared cake 
mixes increased from 8,405,000 in the 
same quarter of 1956 to 10,971,000 Ib. 
inf 1957. 
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WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Eck- 

roat Grain & Warehouse Co., Okla- 
homa City, is completing an $85,000 
metal warehouse at 600 N. Portland 
with a capacity of 250,000 bu. wheat. 
Dimensions are 70 by 200 ft. The new 
structure will boost the firm’s capa- 
city to 450,000 bu. A 500-ft. railroad 
spur will serve the new plant which 
incorporates the latest features in 
grain storage construction. 
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Julius Town, 66, 
Retired Milling 
Employee, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Julius Town, 66, 
for 43 years an employee of the 
former Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., died June 10 in Minne- 
apolis following an illness of 10 
months. 

Mr. Town joined Eagle Roller in 
1910 and he was an elevator man- 
ager until 1929 when he became the 


firm’s country elevator line super- 
intendent. He retired about four 
years ago when Eagle Roller was 


purchased by the International Mill- 
ing Co. 

Two sons of Mr. Town are in ele- 
vator and feed mill construction 
work with the Hogenson Construc- 
tion Co., Minneapolis. Donald is con- 
struction superintendent and Clair 
is vice president and secretary. Also 
surviving are the widow, Adeline; a 
son, Derril, U.S. Army; and a son, 
Richard, a Minneapolis businessman. 
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Cahokia Flour Co. 
Announces Winner 


Of Scholarship 


ST. LOUIS — The Cahokia Flour 
Co. of St. Louis has announced that 
its first annual Victor Zimmerman 
Memorial Scholarship has been 
awarded to Wiley W. Hargrove. 


The scholarship provides $1,000 for 
a course of study in a professional 
baking school to a qualified young 
man who desires to follow a career 
in the baking industry. 

J. A. Zimmerman, president of 
Cahokia, presented the scholarship 
award June 10 at a noon meeting 
held at the Chase Hotel. Mr. Har- 
grove is 26 years of age, married and 
is currently employed by the Kroger 
Co. in St. Louis. 

In originally announcing the award, 
Mr. Zimmerman said that the bak- 
ing industry’s future depends upon 
the supply of professionally trained 
young men. This scholarship, hon- 
oring Cahokia’s founder, the late Mr. 
Victor Zimmerman, seeks to serve 
the St. Louis baking community by 
providing the means for young men 
to receive the necessary specialized 
training. 
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Joseph D. Lawrence, 
Nutrena Regional 


Manager, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph D. Law- 
rence, 58, vice president and regional 
manager of Nutrena Mills, Inc., died 
June 10. Mr. Lawrence had worked 
for the firm for 30 years, holding 
sales and managerial positions in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
and North and South Dakota. 





CANADIAN WHEAT 
ACREAGE DOWN 


WINNIPEG—The Searle crop re- 
port as of June 1 showed wheat acre- 
age for the Prairie provinces at 4.8% 
less than last year. Oats were report- 
ed at 5% less, barley 7.7% greater 
and flax 12.5% greater. Indications 
are that flax planting tapered off be- 
cause of dry weather. Reports showed 
seeding almost completed except for 
a small acreage of coarse grains, the 
biggest lag in seeding appearing in 
Manitoba. 
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PIE PROMOTION—D arlene Hen- 
dricks is excited about the new “Fluf- 
fy Fruit Pie” recipe, the Carnation 
Co.’s big August promotion. There 
are 11 high-profit items featured in 
this event which spotlights Carnation 
evaporated milk, Gold Medal flour, 
and new Spry shortening. The adver- 
tising drive includes national maga- 
zines, newspapers, television, radio 
and trade publications. A recipe pad 
is one of several point-of-purchase 
materials available to grocers 
through Carnation representatives. 


Three Firms Combine 
To Launch Fruit 


Pie Promotion 


LOS ANGELES — The Carnation 
Co. will launch a pie recipe promotion 
in August, providing retailers with 
opportunities to build sales on 11 
high-profit items. Described as a “uni- 
que merchandising event for grocers 
and an exciting new pie idea,” the 
drive will be supported by an adver- 
tising broadside in magazines, news- 
papers, television, radio and trade 
publications. Joining Carnation in the 
coast-to-coast merchandising cam- 
paign are two other companies—Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Lever Bros. 


The “Fluffy Fruit Pie’ recipe fea- 
tures a cherry-pineapple pie and eight 
variations. Along with Carnation eva- 
porated milk, Gold Medal flour and 
new Spry shortening, the promotion 
enables grocers to cash in on such 
high-mark-up items as maraschino 
cherries, crushed pineapple, pineap- 
ple juice, fruit gelatine, prune juice, 
grape juice, applesauce, apricot nec- 
tar, apple juice and. fresh, frozen or 
canned orange and lemon juice. 

“Seldom has a pie recipe embraced 
sO many impulse items,” Carnation 
officials pointed out. 

The story of “Fluffy Fruit Pie” 
will be told to millions of American 
consumers by a combined advertis- 
ing program that includes full color 
insertions in leading magazines. On 
television, there will be support from 
the (CBS) Burns and Allen and 
(ABC).Wyatt Earp shows, as well as 
an additional high-rated daytime tele- 
vision. program. On radio, commer- 
cials will be beamed via the Keystone 
network, which serves small-town and 
rural America, and on local and re- 
gional radio outlets. 

A variety of attractive point-of- 
sale material—recipe pads, shelf talk- 
ers, and display pieces—is available 
from Carnation representatives. 
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BAKERY HEAD DIES 
HOLYOKE, MASS.—Otto M. Drei- 
korn, president and manager of Drei- 
korn’s Bakery, Inc., in Holyoke, died 
June 7. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





R. Margulies, an importer and 
president of the produce exchange of 
Mannheim, Germany, was in Kansas 
City June 7 and visited with some of 
the grain trade. Mr. Margulies, a 
member of the German Parliament, 
was accompanied by two other 
Bundeshaus members, H. Schuetz and 
Prof. Dr. L. Preller. They were guests 
of Bror Unge, manager of the foreign 
department, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., at a luncheon while in 
Kansas City. 

© 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Compton have 
announced the birth of a son, Tracy 
Scott, in Kansas City on May 30. The 
Comptons have two other boys. Mr. 
Compton is in charge of millfeed 
sales for Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. 

a 


Gerald Erlandson, who was assist- 
ant superintendent of Cargill Incor- 
porated’s Superior elevator at Buf- 
falo from 1951 to 1953, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
the company’s new _  3,500,000-bu. 
grain export elevator at Norfolk, Va. 
He has been in charge of the smaller 
Millville, N.J., elevator since 1954. 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, was in Kansas City, Mo., and 
northern Kansas for three days last 
week visiting mills. 

¢ 


James Sutherland, D. B. Sutherland 
& Sons, Bloomfield, Ky., former presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Millers Assn. 
and now chairman of the associa- 
tion’s “Cornbread Week’”’ committee, 
has been elected judge in Nelson 
County, Ky. 

€ 


Two appointments and one transfer 
have been announced by the Kraft 
Bag Corp. R. F. Hobbs, formerly with 
the sales promotion department of 
the St. Regis Paper Co., and Robert 
T. Smith, formerly with the Parkers- 
burg Rig and Reel Co. and Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., have joined 
the organization. Mr. Hobbs will han- 
dle sales in northern Ohio and Michi- 
gan while Mr. Smith will operate out 
of Birmingham, Ala., succeeding R. 
A. Kurlander who has been trans- 
ferred to the main office in New York 





Elevator Manager 
Dies Inhaling 


Cyanide Fumes 


STOCKTON, KANSAS—Arthur 
Wilson, 56, manager of the Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co. elevator 
here, died May 31 in a hospital at 
Plainsville, Kansas, several hours 
after he inhaled cyanide gas with 
which wheat had been sprayed. 

Mr. Wilson was found unconscious 
in the elevator pit by a farmer who 
came to town about 6 p.m. with a 
load of wheat. 

A doctor was called but could not 
enter the pit because of the fumes. 
Mr. Wilson was finally rescued by 
Stockton firemen wearing protective 
masks. He was rushed to the hospital 
where he died about 9:30 p.m. 

It is not known how long Mr. Wil- 
son had been in the pit before he was 
discovered. He was working alone at 
the time, friends said. 


City. Mr. Kurlander will handle sales 
in New York and the New England 
States. 

e 


H,. C. Cushing, buyer for Western 
Terminal Elevator Co., was elected 
president of the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Board of Trade at the group’s annual 
meeting last week, succeeding K. K. 
Kirkpatrick. Named vice president 
was W. A. Howard and elected secre- 
tary was John Lestishen. The board 
will elect a treasurer at a later date. 
Directors chosen were Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, G. DeGraw, C. W. Colby, H. 
C. Jennings, V. S. Davis, J. R. Marts 
and R. C. Davidson, Jr. 








Paul Taylor 


Harry Clow 


San Francisco Grain 
Exchange Names 


Paul Taylor President 


SAN FRANCISCO—Paul Taylor of 
the Sperry division of General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco, has been elected 
president of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange for the 1957-58 term. 

He succeeds Ivan Brown of the 
E. D. Wilkinson Grain Co., and was 
elevated from the vice presidency. 
Named as vice president is Harry 
Clow of A. H. Ascherman, Inc. Phyl- 
lis Battelle continues as secretary and 
treasurer, and Ed Huebner was reap- 
pointed as exchange manager. 

The directors for the year, elected 
May 21, include E. R. Warren of the 
Warren Grain Co.; Jack Frey of 
Battaglia-Frey, Inc., and Ivan Brown, 
as well as Mr. Taylor and Mr. Clow. 

Following the initial meeting of the 
directors May 22, Mr. Taylor an- 
nounced the appointment of the 
standing committees. The auditing 
committee is headed by Les Berry of 
Riverside Elevators, and includes A. 
Streeter of Continental Grain Co. and 
W. Nuber of Battaglia-Frey. 

Eugene Warren of the Warren 
Grain Co., heads the rules committee, 
which consists of William Arends, 
Ralston Purina; John Flanagan, E. 
Clemens-Horst; Conrad Schilthuis, 
Continental Grain, and Mr. Taylor. 

R. P. Wilkes of Cargill, Inc., heads 
the inspection and traffic committee, 
composed also of William Drumm, 
Cargill; Richard G. Stevenson, Thom- 
as D. Stevenson & Son; Ray F. 
Welch, N. A. Siebert; Jack Morgan 
of Balfour Guthrie. 

Rollie Wilson is chairman of the 
price settling and floor committee, 
and members include Harry Clow; 
Joe Gervasi, Continental Grain, and 
Les Sperring, Poultry Producers of 
Central California. 

The legislative committee is com- 
posed of Ed Hansen, chairman, W. 
Hallen Co.; Ed E. Durr, Golden Eagle 
Milling Co.; John Flanagan, E. Clem- 
ens-Horst; Sam Mateer, Wilkinson 
Grain Co., and Eugene Warren, War- 
ren Grain. 
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Italians View American Pasta Industry With Sharp Eyes 


¥ Y¥ 


DARK HARD WINTER WHEAT 


(Continued from page 11) 


Italian consumer’s requirements dif- 
fered greatly from the standards re- 
quired by the American consumer 
who is generally accustomed to con- 
sider pasta as an element of little 
importance in his diet. 

One of the officials present at the 
meeting admitted that whenever he 
wanted a good dish of spaghetti he 
would buy Italian-made spaghetti. 
This remark gave me the opportun- 
ity to stress the fact that any pasta 
gourmet, regardless of his nationali- 
ty, cannot help noticing that there 
is a difference between Italian made 
pasta and pasta produced in other 
countries. This also explains how, in 
spite of certain diffculties, Italy con- 
tinues to export pasta to many for- 
eign countries. This is chiefly because 
the raw material used in pasta man- 
ufacturing has a fundamental in- 
fluence on the quality of the finished 
product. 

However, statistical evidence shows 
that the pasta manufacturing indus- 
try in the U.S. is not as important 
as it is here in Italy. While I was 
visiting the Gooch Pasta Manufac- 
turing Plant in Lincoln, Neb., the di- 
rector of the plant, Nicholas Mark 
Onofrio, told me that U.S. annual 
per capita consumption of pasta is 
only about 7 lb., and that not even 
2% of the total U.S. wheat produc- 
tion is used for pasta manufacturing. 

At the Gooch plant I was able to 
get interesting information concern- 
ing the possible uses of hard red win- 
ter wheat in pasta manufacturing. 
A few years ago when the U.S. dur- 
um wheat production fell below nor- 
mal, the American pasta industry 
began looking for some home-grown 
wheat varieties to blend with the 
durum. It is our very same problem 
today. The Americans tested mix- 
tures containing 50% hard red winter 
or hard red spring wheat and 50% 
durum wheat. Tests were also made 
with mixtures containing as much as 
75% hard red winter or spring wheat 
and 25% durum. 

Good results, at least for Ameri- 
can standards, were obtained with 
hard red winter wheat mixtures 
which included a lot of ‘“Nebred” 
wheat. Nebred has a glassy texture 


and is very rich in yellow pigment.’ 


This kind of pasta is so well accept- 
ed by the American consumer that 
even today, after the durum crisis 
is over, durum and hard wheat mix- 
tures are still widely used in Ameri- 
can pasta manufacturing. In the ex- 
perimental kitchens of the Gooch 
plant I had the occasion to taste 
spaghetti made from a 50-50 mixture 
of durum and hard wheat which was 
cooked in water without salt and 
served with catchup dressing. Actu- 
ally this spaghetti did not taste as 
poorly as might have been expected. 

(After a brief description of Dr. 
Fifield’s research work in pasta col- 
oring in the Research Center of 
Beltsville, Md., Dr. Finzi continues:) 

There are other factors than 
color to be accounted for in judging 
pasta quality, such as taste, consist- 
ency to mastication, resistance to 
the cooking process, increases in 
weight and volume after cooking. I 
would say, however, that these fac- 
tors are hardly considered in the U.S. 
manufacturing process. As a matter 
of fact, in no one of the laboratories 
we visited did we ever find the typi- 
cal Buhler instrument used in such 
type of research. 


Dr. Fifield, however, told me that 
he intended to expand his research 
work to all of the above mentioned 
factors. 


Conclusion Given 

My conclusion is that there are 
several varieties of wheat that go 
under the Official Gram Standards 
of the U.S. for hard red winter 
wheat. From my experience of the 
Italian consumer’s standards I am 
convinced that only a few of these 
varieties might prove to be satisfac- 
tory for Italy. 

During our Nebraska tour, partic- 
ularly at the wheat exhibit in Alli- 
ance, we were favorably impressed 
with some of the varieties. 


I refer particularly to the Chey- 
enne and Nebred varieties. I there- 
fore believe it would be worthwhile, 
both for us and our American friends, 
to carry out tests with hard red 
winter wheat mixtures containing a 
high percentage of the two varieties 
mentioned above. 

In order to give a definite judg- 
ment on any quality of pasta we ac- 
tually must know all of its factors: 
color, taste, consistency to mastica- 
tion, resistance to the cooking pro- 
cess and increases in volume and 
weight after cooking. 

After carrying out such industrial 
tests we shall perhaps be able to 
give our American friends a positive 
answer. 


PASTE, PASTA 
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to develop new durum rust-resistant 
varieties which will give high yields. 
Above all, new varieties must be suit- 
able for pasta manufacturing. 


We clearly stated our views to our 
friends of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. 


In Italy, pasta is cooked in a dif- 
ferent way than in America. There 
is no doubt that pasta was intro- 
duced to the U.S. by people of Ital- 
ian descent. Unfortunately, they 
never properly availed themselves of 
the highly developed American pub- 
licity techniques. 

The average American has_ been 
taught to believe in one supreme rule 
—sanitation. He believes, therefore, 
that the more pasta is cooked the 
more digestible it becomes. Thus, 
even in the Italian restaurants (and 
there are many of them in the U.S.) 
pasta is normally overcooked. 

Actually, just the contrary is true. 
That is, pasta “al dente” is more di- 
gestible and far more tasty. 

In Italy, the average consumer 
does not want his spaghetti to turn 
into “gluey paste.” This means, in 
other words, that all spaghetti must 
preserve some consistency in its out- 
side layer without maintaining an in- 
ternal hardness. To achieve this re- 
sult a suitable type of wheat must 
be used in the manufacture of pasta, 
such as amber durum or similar vari- 
eties. 

At this point USDA official, Fraser 
Garnett, stood up and said: “I very 
well understand what this gentleman 
says because I not only cook spa- 
ghetti the Italian way but I also use 
Italian imported pasta which is really 
of better quality than pasta produced 
here.” 


NUTRITIONAL ADVICE 
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discourage any additional tests. But I 
carefully pointed out that the ex- 
periments had been made on a sam- 
ple of hard red winter wheat import- 
ed from France. The sample was in 
a poor state of preservation and con- 
sisted of a mixture of several wheat 
varieties. 


Experiments Made 

Extensive experimentation on the 
possible uses for pasta manufactur- 
ing is therefore required for those 
hard winter varieties which seem to 
possess the best technical features, 
such as Cheyenne, Pawnee, Nebred 
and others. 


At the close of our stay in Wash- 
ington we visited the USDA Agricul- 
ture Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md. 

I was particularly interested in the 
experiments, research techniques and 
equipment of the center’s grain de- 
partments. Extensive research was 
being carried out in regard to the be- 
havior of soft, hard winter and dur- 
um wheat. Many of these studies 
could be conducted in Italy to ac- 
quire a better knowledge of the 
physical behavior of our own soft and 
hard wheat. 

The efficiency of the center’s re- 
search departments for the study of 
the chemical content and nutritional 
value of agricultural products con- 
firmed the impression I received dur- 
ing our first visits to industrial plants 
in America—studies of food protein 
content are highly developed in the 
US. 


CHEYENNE, NEBRED 
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tion and appreciate the high quality 
of some hard red winter varieties. 
Two of which—‘‘Cheyenne” and “Ne- 
bred’—appeared to us as the most 
suitable for our purposes. 


Both varieties seemed to possess 
excellent physical characteristics in 
addition to a glassy structure. Sam- 
ples of both were sent for complete 
analysis to the Nutritional Research 
Institute in Rome. Personally, I took 
some small samples of ‘‘Cheyenne” 
wheat from two West Nebraska 
farms for laboratory analysis upon 
my return to Italy. I obtained the 
following results. 


Summit Reimere 
Ranch Ranch 
Gering Dalton 
Weight per 
hectoliter ...... 83,950 kgm 87,500 kgm. 
Impurity ........ none none 
Moisture” .......:. 9.20% kgm 9.30% kgm. 
Gluten content: 
rer 30.48% kgm. 30.08% kgm. 
BE fat bake psec 10.74% kgm. 10.96% kgm. 
Dry on dry .... 11.82% kgm. 12.08% kgm. 
Gluten color ..... yellow yellow 
Gluten elasticity .. excellent excellent 
Gluten resistance . excellent excellent 


These results confirmed my first 
excellent impression of the ‘“Chey- 
enne”’ variety and I presume that 
similar results would also be obtained 
for the “Nebred” variety. 


The excellent quality and the high 
percentage of gluten in Cheyenne 
was above the average of U.S. amber 
durum varieties recently analyzed. 
This seems to indicate that Cheyenne 
and probably Nebred would serve as 
an excellent additive in any mixture 
of durum and hard wheat varieties 
for pasta manufacturing in Italy. 


A final judgment, however, can 


only be formulated after completion 


of the analyses of the large samples 
sent to the Nutritional Research In- 
stitute with particular reference to 
pasta manufacturing tests, cooking 
time, resistance to cooking and mix- 
ture percentages. 


Equipment, Marketing 
Differences Noted 


By ANTONIO COCOZZA and 
LUIGI PERSICO 


Millers and Pasta Manufacturers 
Assn. 


Author Cocozza writes: 


Marketing systems in the U.S. mill- 
ing industry are essentially the same 
as ours. Direct consumer sales are 
more consistently supported by ex- 
tensive salesmanship and publicity. 

As a rule, payments are made 30 
days after delivery. 

As to transportation techniques, it 
is hardly necessary to emphasize the 
considerable advantages of bulk op- 
erations, with its enormous saving 
in time, labor and packaging costs. 
It must further be noted that Ameri- 
can mills have higher storage capa- 
city. Consequently, the ratio between 
storage capacity and milling output 
is much higher than that of the av- 
erage Italian mill. 


Most of the Italian industrial mills, 
however, have very modern equip- 
ment and machinery, since a large 
part of our milling installations were 
destroyed during the last war and 
had to be replaced in comparatively 
recent times; and, also because up- 
to-date production facilities have a 
decisive influence on operation costs. 
Generally speaking, American milling 
equipment is technically obsolescent. 
This is chiefly due to the lack of 
economic incentive towards higher 
yields of principal mill products be- 
cause the total marketing income 
from mill by-products in the U.S. is 
practically as large as the income 
from mainline mill products. This 
also accounts for U.S. higher pro- 
cessing speeds with less milling mo- 
tive power. 

In one of the mills we did see a 
Kipp-Kelly mechanical bran separa- 
tor. Vertical passenger lifts are ex- 
tensively used for individual trans- 
portation of people up to consider- 
able heights often without any safe- 
ty protection. Spray fire prevention 
systems are widely used. 

Accident prevention devices are 
not in general use. 


Flour Bleaching 


Flour bleaching and _ enrichment 
practices are permitted by U.S. laws. 
There is a large production of flour 
containing sugar and other additives 
for household consumption. 

The analytical laboratories are well 
equipped with complete sets of mod- 
ern research instruments and are 
well staffed with highly specialized 
technicians. In American mills the 
laboratory director holds greater re- 
sponsibilities and authority than the 
chief miller. Most universities have 
special training courses for milling 
technicians. 

North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana are by far the largest U.S. 
durum wheat producing states. 

Durum production in the last few 
years proved inadequate to meet the 
growing’ market demand and proces- 
sors tried mixing durum with hard 
wheats. These experiments led to the 
discovery of some wheat varieties 
which can be rated as good “alterna- 
tives” for durum wheat. These 
grains are included in Class IV of the 
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Official Grain Standards of the U.S. 
as hard red winter wheat of which 
dark hard winter is sub-class A. All 
have a high protein content and a 
glassy structure. 

Author Persico writes: 

The Italian committee had to can- 
cel the planned tour of the Minne- 
apolis milling facilities which rate 
among the largest and the most im- 
portant in America. However, our 
direct observation of a few milling 
plants in Nebraska, Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma in addition to the technical 
information we received from quali- 
fied sources enables us to give our 
readers a general idea of the Amer- 
ican milling industry. 

Cereal storage facilities are large, 
modern and rational in all of their 
aspects. The Italian Committee was 
particularly impressed by: 

(1) The speed of loading and un- 
loading operations to and from 
freight cars and trucks. 

(2) The total absence of packag- 
ing due to bulk handling in trans- 
portation of all cereals from source 
of production to storage, milling and 
shipping terminals. 

(3) The high degree of accuracy 
in cereal grading previous to ship- 
ping, previous to storage and in the 
preparation of speciai mixtures. 

(4) Grain preservation practices 
include precleaning, ventilation, dis- 
infestation and constant checking of 
grains. 

(5) The certificate issued lists in 
detail all physical features of out- 
going grain. 

Interesting Features 

There are several technical and 
organizational features in this field 
which are of great interest and could 
be profitably applied to the Italian 
milling industry on a smaller scale 
proportionate to the smaller size of 
our national milling industry. 

There are practically no mills of 
small or medium capacity in the U.S. 
Their average daily output is no less 
than several hundred tons. Each mill 
has large storage facilities of its own. 
With a few rare exceptions, the ratio 
between storage capacity and milling 
output is definitely higher than that 
of the Italian industrial mills. 

Grain cleaning equipment is just 
barely adequate, though U.S. grains 
on the average are in better condi- 
tion than ours. Such equipment would 
be quite inadequate for a thorough 
cleaning of most Italian grains. 

In the mills we visited there were 
no conditioners. Milling equipment 
appeared to be rather obsolescent 
as compared to the equipment in use 
in Italian mills. 

In a country so technically ad- 
vanced as America this would seem 
to be a paradox. However, there are 
sound economic justifications. In the 
first place, the U.S. milling output is 
far in excess of market demand. The 
milling industry is one of the least 
profitable. As large investments are 
required—notably cash—the indus- 
try does not provide the same high 
rate of return common to most 
other U.S. industries. There is, there- 
fore, little incentive to invest new 
capital for plant modernization. 


High Yields 

In the second place, higher flour 
yields are not as important in the 
U.S. milling industry since milling 
by-products are used as vital ingredi- 
ents in the preparation of mixed 
livestock feeds which have a ready 
and profitable market. ° 

As to milling techniques, the U.S. 
average milling motive power is ap- 
proximately one-third less than that 
of European and Italian mills. This 
involves higher milling speeds, and 
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consequently, higher friction and 
rougher handling of the product dur- 
ing processing. All the same, good 
results are generally obtained thanks 
to the excellent quality of US. 
grains, which are well above the av- 
erage of most Italian grains. 

All flours are then chemically 
treated with both bleaching and en- 
richment practices. 

All U.S. mills also specialize in the 
production of various types of en- 
riched flours. 
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Saskatchewan Pool 
President Attacks 
Disposal Program 


REGINA — “American claims that 
their surplus disposal programs were 
designed to do ‘the least possible 
damage’ to their friends are wearing 
a little thin,’ J. H. Wesson, Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool president, 
said here June 7. “U.S. wheat give- 
ways and subsidized commercial flour 
exports are cutting into many Cana- 
dian overseas markets and undermin- 
ing world prices. Canadian farmers 
are being hurt. by actions of the U.S. 
government and its agencies whether 
the Americans planned it that way or 
not,”’ he added. 

Mr. Wesson was commenting on 
the report of a statement by L. T. 
Merchant, U.S. ambassador, in Ed- 
monton, Alta., June 5. Mr. Merchant 
had said that the U.S. surplus dis- 
posal program was intended to “do 
the least possible damage to our 
friends.” 

“In recent months,’ Mr. Wesson 
said, “American flour mills have been 
offering flour in a number of mar- 
kets in which Canadian mills have 
been active for several years at a 
price much lower than can be ex- 
plained by the operation of the nor- 
mal American subsidy. 

“It is apparent from the experience 
of the last few months that, what- 
ever the intentions of the American 
disposal program may have been 
when it was set up, it is becoming in 
actual practice a device to export the 
American farm problem along with 
the surpluses,’ Mr. Wesson con- 
cluded. 








League Head Thinks 
Market Potential 
Good in Japan 


PORTLAND — Raphael Raymond, 
president of the Oregon Wheat Grow- 
ers League, expressed optimism 
about the progress made to promote 
the use of wheat in Japan after re- 
turning recently from a trip to that 
country. 

More industrialization is giving Ja- 
pan the money needed to buy wheat, 
Mr. Raymond said, and he believes 
the Japanese will import large quan- 
tities of wheat for many years to 
come. Per capita rice consumption 
has declined 20% with wheat replac- 
ing rice. Japan can import wheat 
cheaper than it can be raised on the 
small hand-labor farms, Mr. Ray- 
mond said. 


Mr. Raymond also said that there 
are excellent prospects for develop- 
ing a market in Korea for bulgor 
wheat. An initial shipment of 1,200 
tons is scheduled to move out of a 
Seattle mill in July and a group of 
importers has formed an association 
to promote bulgor wheat in Korea. 
However, Mr. Raymond said, Korea 
needs our wheat badly, but the coun- 
try is lagging in industrial develop- 
ment and lacks the means to pur- 
chase wheat. 
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Elevator Dock 


Expansion Plan 


PORTLAND — An expansion of 
dock and unloading facilities of the 
Vancouver, Wash., grain elevator has 
been announced jointly by L. W. Al- 
bertson, SP & S Railway vice presi- 
dent and H. W. Collins, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.’s West Coast 
grain division. Mr. Collins said the 
improvements to the 5.3 million bush- 
el elevator will make it possible to 
load and unload two ocean vessels 
simultaneously and will facilitate the 
unloading of grain barges. The new 
facilities are to be in operation by 
September. The cost of the project 
has been set between $350,000 and 
$400,000. 
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CARGILL MEETING—Grain division executives of Cargill, Incorporated, 
had a two-day meeting recently in French Lick, Ind. On hand were all the 
division’s regional and branch managers, the headquarters administrative 
staff from Minneapolis and representatives of Cargill, Limited, the company’s 
Canadian subsidiary. In the front row, from left to right, are: Charles W. 
Mooers, Minneapolis; John Rockwell, Kansas City; Irving M. Hyland, Buf- 
falo; Howard Boone, San Francisco; A: H. Douglass, Norfolk; C. MacMillan, 
Jr., Chicago; W. B. Saunders, H. R. Diercks, M. D. Wyard, Thomas Hale, Min- 
neapolis; Carl Swanson, Louisville; William F. Drum, San Francisco; Glenn 


A. Pritchard, Columbus; Gerald Mitchell, Milwaukee. 


Middle row: Donald 


Peck, Albany; J. R. Kinney, Champaign; C. D. Siegfried, Sioux City; J. N. 
Haymaker, Minneapolis; Richard Mikkelson, Vancouver; Earle Greene, Win- 
nipeg; Lloyd Graving, Baton Rouge; William M. Berger, Chattanooga; Gilbert 
Booth, Montreal; Lee D. Canterbury, Memphis; C. D. Roberts, Indianapolis; 
Dudley Russell, Marietta; Robert Morgan, Fresno; William Cox, Wilson; 
John E. LeFevre, Minneapolis; C. M. Roberts, Jr., Sioux City. Back row: Gor- 
don Alexander, Minneapolis; Cary Humphries, Philadelphia; John Finlayson, 
New York; Robert Cowdery, Des Moines; Ace Cory, Omaha; Lawrence EIl- 
felt, Los Angeles; Truitt Kennedy, Fort Worth; Kenneth Lenhart, Maumee; 
W. L. Larson, Buffalo; Harold Johnson, Minneapolis; William Ritchie, Balti- 
more; J. H. Cunningham, Chicago; Donald Kleitsch, St. Louis; Dart Smith, 
Cedar Rapids; R. T. McIntyre, Peoria; Milt Bondus, Minneapolis. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 








May June 
31 7 


-—1957— 1957 «1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 3 275% 29 29 
Allis-Chalmers .... 36% 32 345% 34 
Am. Bakeries Co... 37 31%, 34% 34% 
Am. Cyanamid 874% 66% 85% 83% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 39%, 355% 38 
=e eee 61% 51% 60% 61% 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 295% 32 32 
Pee. GESO .. 2.0% 105 99% 100 99% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 32% 28 30 30 
Pf ees 164 154 156% 
Cream of Wheat... 29% 28% 29 29 
Dow Chemical ... 67 56%, 635% 63 
Gen, Baking Co. .. 10 9 9 9 
Gen, Foods Corp... 45% 40 44% 44 
Gen, Mills, Inc. .. 69 59% 6254 62% 
i Me  a6e0nee 115 106% .... 107 
Merck & Co. ..... 37 29% 34% 34 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 40 35 38 
 & Bee 163% 154% 155 155 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 59% 42% 56 56 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 44% a 41% 41 
Procter & Gamble... 50% 445% 46% 46 
Quaker Oats Co. 37% 33% 36% 36% 
4 Sarr 138 131 1325% 132 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48% 32% 35 33% 
Pea, 64.60 ...... 96 93 «++» 93% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 42% 37% 41% 41% 
Sterling Drug ..... 30% 25% 29 305% 
Un. Bise. of Am... 295% 26% 27% 27% 
Victor Ch. Works. 49% 41% 46 46 
Ward Baking Co... 154% 12% 14% 14 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 112 114 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 132 134 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... Ti% 80 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 91 93 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...... 72 71% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 91 95 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd... 79 84 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 91% 92 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied . 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


— a 
-—1957—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp... 6% 4%, ~=5% 5 
Hathaway Bak., 
le “OE” asbivas 4% 3% 4 3% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 29% 23% 29% 29 
Gs: TS  kaesc0s 14% 114% 12 11% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 


9954 101 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 








New Werk, $8 Pid. ........ 118% 119% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 97% 100 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
24, 31, 
-—-1957—, 1957 «1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
 * Oar 55 51 51 51 
Can. Bakeries .... 5 4 cose «65 
Can. Food Prod. .. 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 
ee. . ssasesonns ease 8% 8 nanete & 
_, SAP 50 43 45 43 
Catelli Food, A .. 20 19 20 20 
DD. -020442204040%% 38% 34 cose ae 
Cons. Bakeries ... 7 64% 6% 65% 
Federal Grain .... 33% 26% 27% 2%% 
De hehe en de ous 28% 25 26 25% 
Gen, Bakeries .. 6.00 4.85 5.62% 6.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 83 80 "seek 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 126 122 ss0e BaD 
Maple Leaf Mig... 8% 7 *6% 8 
.. ae 92 89 va | 
McCabe Grain, A.. 26 24 ci 25% 
Te spb seas 00.00 26 25% 26 26 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 39 30 364% 34% 
” cites 566 500 165 135 135 139 
Std. Brands ...... rem tae 
Toronto Elevs. ... 29 17% 19% 17% 
United Grain, A .. 16% 15% 15% 15% 
Weston, G., A .... 27% 18% 27% 26% 
2 aes 27% 19% 27% 26% 
Pfd. 4%% ...... 94 90% 89% 
*Less than board lot. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. . 
Pillsbury Executive 
. 
Buys Biltmore Inn 
MINNEAPOLIS — Lewis E. Rus- 


sell, a bakery mix executive with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has resigned to 
take over ownership and manage- 
ment of the Biltmore Inn, a dining 
establishment in the Minneapolis 
suburbs. 

Mr. Russell was appointed a di- 
visional vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills in 1945, and took over as di- 
rector of mix manufacturing in 1949. 
His association with Pillsbury Mills 
followed 14 years experience in the 
food and baking industry, including 
a period with the Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America (now DCA Food 
Industries, Inc.). 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 
Dut: tire se! 
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PL 480 STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 9) 





tion certificate. This certificate will 
be issued under the revised official 
grain standards, with the following 
exception: 

Wheat sold on or before June 14 
not meeting .the above requirements 
will be eligible for CCC financing un- 
der certain conditions. These are: (1) 
The export grain inspection certifi- 
cate covering the wheat must contain 
a statement showing the grade of 
the wheat under the official stand- 
ards in effect prior to June 15; (2) 
The grade shown on such statement 
must be U.S. No. 2 or better; (3) 
Payment forsuch wheat must be pro- 
vided for, or authorized under, letter 
of credit by the approved applicant. 

All purchase authorizations provid- 
ing for the exportation of wheat have 
been modified to provide that con- 
tracts entered into on and after June 
15 shall be under the revised official 
grain standards in order to be eligible 
for financing by CCC. 

Banking institutions to which CCC 
has issued letters of commitment un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480 have 
been advised of the above require- 
ments. 





CROP ESTIMATE 


(Continued from page 9) 





yield of 20.6 bu. and the average of 
18.6 bu. 

Yield prospects are uniformly good 
through the winter wheat producing 
area with all states except Utah ex- 
pecting above average yields. New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, Mary-and, 
West Virginia and Arizona expect 
record yields. 

A durum wheat crop of about 30 
million bushels is indicated for the 
Dakotas, Montana and Minnesota. 
This compares with last year’s pro- 
duction of 40 million bushels and 


equals the average production. 


UCC 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 














Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Durum growers in the Dakotas and 
Montana apparently seeded their in- 
tended acreage, but in Minnesota 
the seedings were much above inten- 
tions due mostly to changes in wheat 
allotment legislation. Except for some 
acreage in north central Montana, 
moisture is adequate and the crop has 
a good start. Much of the acreage in 
the leading state of North Dakota 
has been seeded with rust resistant 
varieties. 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum is indicated to be 205 
million bushels, 18 million bushels 
less than the 1956 crop and 34 mil- 
lion bushels below average. 

No production figures for rye were 
given in the report. The rye condi- 
tion on June 1 was reported at 87% 
of normal. This is a decline of one 
point from the high condition of a 
month ago and compares with 78% 
a year ago and the 10-year average 
of 81%. 


NEBRASKA GROUP 


(Continued from page 16) 








velopment the commission also re- 
ceived reports on the progress of the 
Italian and Greek wheat marketing 
projects. An Italian Wheat Delega- 
tion spent ten days in Nebraska last 
October and a Greek Wheat Delega- 
tion spent 10 days touring Nebraska 
wheat facilities in April. (See story 
on page 11.) 

To keep in touch with market de- 
velopment projects which have been 
conducted and to obtain information 
on funds available for market promo- 
tion in various countries, the commis- 
sion authorized Leslie F. Sheffield, 
chief of the division of wheat develop- 
ment, utilization and marketing to 
attend a meeting called by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service in Washing- 
ton in late June. 

Herbert J. Hughes of Imperial re- 
ported on his observations from at- 
tending a foreign market develop- 
ment conference called by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service in Rio de 
Janeiro May 22-25. Mr. Hughes is 
an appointive member of the commis- 
sion and president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. (See 
story on page 16.) 

Other action by the commission in- 
cluded: 

@ Mrs. Donald Walton, home eco- 
nomist in charge of the nutrition ed- 
ucation program for the division of 
wheat development, reported on her 
plans for developing a comprehensive 
educational program to point out the 
merits of including wheat food prod- 
ucts in daily diets, including reducing 
diets. The commission approved Mrs. 
Walton’s proposed program. 

@ The commission approved a project 
calling for the production of a motion 
picture film on the production, mar- 
keting and processing of Nebraska 
wheat. Wendell Hoffman, who is cur- 
rently with CBS-TV, will produce the 
film which is planned as a documen- 
tary film with possibilities for nation- 
wide distribution through television, 
and educational film libraries. 

@ The advertising program in milling 
and baking trade journals on Nebras- 
ka wheat and flour in cooperation 
with the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn. was renewed. The revised 
and enlarged advertising schedule 
calls for full page two color advert- 
isements in the leading milling and 
baking publications. 

Preliminary plans were made for 
a cooperative program with the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. 
which calls for exhibits and displays 
on the high quality of Nebraska 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Seen OT 





Seated 

ESTABLISHED PASTRY FLOUR MILL, 
250 cwt. capacity, for sale by estate. 
Water power with diesel standby. In ex- 
cellent condition—full sprinkler protection 
—concrete grain silos—must be sold before 
new crop—cash or terms to responsible 
buyer. An opportunity of a lifetime for 
operating miller. Call or write Trust De- 
partment, Michigan National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

FOR SALE — LARGE CAPACITY SOFT 
wheat mill; Ohio location. Very best 
equipment; electrically operated. Advan- 
tageous for transit and converting to bulk 
station setup. Interested parties please 
contact Box 2777 for details, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

HELP WANTED 
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Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
¥ 








MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 5674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





wheat and flour at gatherings of mill- 
ers and bakers. Other plans call for 
more promotion of Nebraska wheat 
and flour among mills and bakeries 
in hopes of creating greater demand 
for Nebraska wheat. 

@ The commission also approved a 
project with the University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture which 
calls for representative samples of 
1957 crop wheat to be selected during 
harvest from 10-15 Nebraska coun- 
ties to determine the effect of the 
new grain standards for hard red 
winter wheat which go into effect 
on June 15. 


@ The commission elected officers for 
the coming fiscal year. New officers 
elected were: Lloyd E. Welch, Hub- 
bell, chairman; Tellford M. Ewing, 
Gering, vice chairman, and Berton 
Cunningham, Gurley, secretary. 
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Let's Stop Government Waste! 


@ By Clarence Francis 
National Chairman 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second of six articles which deal 
with the problems of cutting waste 
in the federal government. How gov- 
ernment waste was tackled by the 
first Hoover Commission in its two- 
year study is discussed in this ar- 
ticle. Finally, it tells how the com- 
mission’s recommendations were put 
into practice. Mr. Francis, chairman 
of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, is former board 
chairman of General Foods Corp. 


¥ =Y¥ 


HOW CAN GOVERNMENT 
WASTE BE STOPPED?—tThe first 
article (Feedstuffs, May 4) showed 
some of the waste and duplication 
in the federal government which the 
second Hoover Commission found. 
The commission did not stop there. 
It made specific recommendations on 
how this waste could be stopped. 

The first Hoover Commission com- 
pleted its work in 1949. In all it 


made 273 recommendations for 
“streamlining” Uncle Sam and re- 
ducing his ‘‘wasteline.’”’ Between 1949 


and 1952 some 72% of these recom- 
mendations were adopted by Con- 
gress and the administration. The 
total savings thus far resulting from 
these actions are estimated at over 


$7 billion. 
And that, in non-technical lan- 
guage, “ain’t hay.” Among the many 


benefits of the commission’s work 
were (1) great gains in unification 
of the Armed Services, (2) rebuild- 
ing and strengthening of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to cabinet status, (3) 
creation of a Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, (4) consoli- 
dation of four agencies into a single 
General Services Administration to 
do the government’s “housekeeping” 
more efficiently and at less cost, (5) 
reorganization of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service eliminating much con- 
fusion and corruption, (6) separation 
of subsidies from payments to air- 
lines for carrying mail. 

One good move begets another. 
The General Services Agency made 
a survey and found one government 
unit that had a 93-year supply of 
fluorescent bulbs on hand, another 
with a 247-year supply of looseleaf 
binders. Had there been no first 
Hoover Commission, there would 
have been no General Services 
Agency to discover these things and 
correct them. 

Thus the first Hoover Commission 
set a great precedent by showing 
that something could be done to root 
out the weeds of waste in the gar- 
dens of government. But federal re- 
organization is a colossal task or, as 
former President Truman put it, a 
“never-ending job.” The first com- 
mission left much “unfinished busi- 
ness.” 

Thus, in 1953, was born the second 
Hoover Commission, also unanimous- 
ly created by Congress pretty much 
in the image of the first. The second 
commission labored for two years 
and produced a 3.3 million-word re- 
port which showed among other 
things: 

—that federal paperwork, much of 
it unnecessary, engages the full-time 
services of 750,000 persons and costs 
$4 billion a year (enough to run the 
whole government 25 years ago). 

—that one federal ship line which 
claimed to be making a profit of $4 
million a year was actually losing 
about $100 million a year, because 


it failed to mention certain items of 
cost in its accounting. 

—that the government suffers 
heavily from a 25% per year turn- 
over in employees due to antiquated 
personnel procedures; for example, 
the government has 144 different 
payseales for its 2.3 million em- 
ployees. 

OUTLOOK FOR FURTHER SUC- 
CESS — Now, why was the first 
Hoover Commission successful, and 
what is the outlook for action on the 
second commission’s recommenda- 
tions? The first commission succeed- 
ed because, for the first time in his- 
tory, citizens of both parties from 
coast to coast united in support of 
the recommendations when the com- 
mission completed its work. The Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port was formed early in 1949. Un- 
der the leadership of Temple Univer- 
sity’s president, Robert L. Johnson, 
the Citizens Committee helped bring 
the work of the Hoover Commission 
before the American public. Without 
the voice of the citizen, the Hoover 
recommendations would have died in 
the dusty pigeonholes of Washing- 
ton. 

The second commission finished its 








D. A. Scott 


D. A. Scott Joins 
Chase Bag Co. 


CHICAGO—Chase Bag Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of D. A. 
Scott as a sales representative for 
its packaging products in southern 
Idaho and eastern Oregon. He will 
establish headquarters at Boise soon, 
according to J. W. Wells, sales man- 
ager for the Chase Bag Co. Portland 
branch. 

A native Oregonian, Mr. Scott at- 
tended Portland University and dur- 
ing World War II served in the South 
Pacific area with the U.S. Marine 
Corps, First Air Wing. Prior to join- 
ing Chase he was associated with va- 
rious phases of selling. 

Mr. Scott will serve the packaging 
needs of produce growers, shippers 
and packers from LaGrande, Ore., to 
Twin Falls, Idaho. He will also han- 
dle bag requirements of millers, man- 
ufacturers of agricultural products 
and other users of Chase textile, 
open mesh and polyethylene bags in 
the area. 


great service in June, 1955. It left 
314 recommendations which, if fully 
adopted, would eventually save over 
$5 billion a year—and that’s about 
$100 per average American family 
per year. Down to now some 39% of 
the commission’s recommendations 
have already been adopted with even- 
tual annual savings of $532 million a 
year. That’s a good start but what 
are Congress and the _ executive 
branch going to do about the re- 
maining 61% of the recommenda- 
tions in 1957? 
The answer is up to us. 
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Red Star Yeast Names 
Donald E. Fisher to 


Sales, Advertising Post 


MILWAUKEE — Donald E. Fisher 
has been appointed director of sales 
and advertising of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., according to an an- 
nouncement made by Kenneth L. 
Frank, vice president. 

Mr. Fisher has been functioning 
with the company as assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising. His promotion now pro- 
vides him with over-all line responsi- 
bility in Red Star’s sales activities. 

Mr. Fisher has been active for 
many years in the food industry, hav- 
ing held positions of responsibility in 
the fields of research and production. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Douglas Chemical Co. 
Marketing New Dual 


Purpose Fumigant 


KANSAS CITY—Topkote “77,” a 
new ready-to-use combination sur- 
face protective spray and surface fu- 
migant, has just been marketed by 
the Douglas Chemical Co. of 420 E. 
16th Ave., North Kansas City 16, 
Mo. 

Topkote “77,” a dual purpose in- 
secticide, fumigates the grain surface 
killing any insects present, and leaves 
a residual coating that continues to 
protect the grain surface from migra- 
tory insects, the company said. It can 
be applied with either a hand spray- 
er or a fog generator. 

The spray is designed for insect 
control in mills, terminals, box cars, 
bakeries, and similar areas. One gal- 
lon will protect about 1,000 sq. ft. of 
grain surface; it is harmless to grains 
when used as directed, the company 
said. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 
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for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving J 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTT LE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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CARGILL LABORATORY—Cargill, Incorporated, grain handling and pro- 
cessing firm, has announced the completion of a modern research laboratory 
building, top inset, near Wayzata, Minn., 12 miles west of Minneapolis. The 
company has installed an ultra-modern communications center, left, in the 


Cargill Completes Modern Research 
Laboratory in Minneapolis Area 


MINNEAPOLIS — The completion 
of a modern research laboratory 
building in a semi-rural, estate-like 
setting near Wayzata, Minn., has 
been announced by Cargill, Incor- 
porated, handler and processor of 
agricultural products. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The new three story building—a 
laboratory for central research to 
serve all divisions of the company— 
comprises: Eleven fully equipped 
modular laboratory units, a complete 
research library, the operating cen- 
ter of Cargill’s nation-wide commun- 
ications network, a large-scale ex- 
perimental area, office space for the 
company’s engineering staff, a com- 
plete kitchen and cafeteria-dining 
room and a number of executive of- 
fices. 

The building is located near Car- 
gill’s headquarters offices 12 miles 
west of Minneapolis. It stands on a 
seven - acre lawned - and - landscaped 
plot overlooking a small lake, man- 
made to enhance the grounds while 
at the same time providing a basin 
for water from two separate air con- 
ditioning systems, one for the lab- 





J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


building, and it is in day-long contact with 76 major Cargill offices in the 
U.S. and Canada. The research bays, right, will enable the firm to expand 
its research investigations greatly, company officials said. The 11 laboratory 
bays shown here can be partitioned to form twice that number. 


oratory and another for the building 
proper. 


Research Projects 


Cargill MacMillan, executive vice 
president of the firm, said: “Our 
two-fold interest in the national ad- 
vancement of agriculture and in the 
progress of the local community 
causes us to consider the laboratory 
an important accomplishment both 
practically and aesthetically.” 

The company will now be able 
greatly to increase research investi- 
gations in such diverse fields as ani- 
mal nutrition, industrial and edible 
vegetable oils, corn and sorghum 
hybridization, grain storage micro-or- 
ganisms, utilization of agricultural 
by-products, marine design and pro- 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





ROCE AIVER” °° LODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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pulsion, elevator design and others, 
Mr. MacMillan said. 

In addition to laboratory research, 
the staff of the new center will be 
charged with direction and supervi- 
sion of field research at Nutrena 
Mills’ new research farm near Elk 
River, Minn.; hybrid corn research 
farms in southern Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois and Florida; and Cargill’s 
grain handling research unit in South 
Minneapolis. 


Construction Details 


The laboratory embodies a novel 
“open” floor plan which encompasses 
all laboratory units in one area, but 
separates each from the others with 
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partitions of less-than-ceiling height 
to afford privacy and quiet while per- 
mitting even illumination, ventila- 
tion and air conditioning. 

The building’s front elevation is of 
curtain-wall construction faced with 
panels of transite coated with a li- 
quid ceramic. First floor ceilings in- 
side the building are removable 
acoustic panels giving ready access 
to wiring and plumbing. 

An ultra-modern wire-communica- 
tions center, moved from the com- 
pany’s headquarters building and 
greatly expanded, is in day-long open- 
wire contact with 76 major Cargill 
offices and installations throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. The center in- 
cludes 48 transmitters and 28 re- 
ceiving units to handle roughly 12 
million messages annually and has’ a 
sending potential of 1,440,000 words 
a day. 
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Standard Brands, Inc. 
Anticipates Higher 
Earnings in 1957 


NEW YORK — Higher 1957 sales 
and earnings are anticipated for 
Standard Brands, Inc., Joel S. Mit- 
chell, president, announced at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders. Longer 
term prospects are likewise promis- 
ing. 

Growth is expected from such 
sources as new and improved prod- 
ucts through research or acquisition, 
from continued expansion in the in- 
ternational field, and, with the com- 
pany’s products strongly entrenched 
in widely diversified segments of the 
food and other industries, from the 
rising population trend and the high 
level of consumers’ disposable income. 

Net income for the first quarter of 
1957 was $3,612,000, equivalent to 
$1.05 a share compared with 87¢ 
a share for the same period last year. 
The 1957 figures include operations 
of the Clinton Corn Processing divi- 
sion, which was acquired in April, 
1956. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dry Milk Group 


Reports Decline in 


Domestic Sales 


CHICAGO—tThe need for constant 
effort by the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute to solve market development 
and promotion problems was stressed 
at the 32nd annual meeting of the 
group here recently. 

R. H. Hadrath, Maple Island, Inc., 
Stillwater, Minn., chairman, empha- 
sized that progress is being made in 
resolving standards for dry milk prod- 
ucts. Over 700 member manufactur- 
ers and allied tradesmen and their 
wives were registered. 

Although production in 1956 topped 
that in 1955, domestic sales declined 
in 9 of 12 census categories, accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. R. 
Blockhan, in charge of market de- 
velopment for the institute. 

The total production of nonfat dry 
milk in 1956 was 1,483,900,000 pounds, 
an increase of 73,866,000 pounds, or 
52% over the 1,410,034,000 pounds 
for 1955. Showing a decrease of 
5.8% from 1955, the total domestic 
sales were 746,700,000 pounds. Most 
end-uses showed decreases. 

The baking industry leads in over- 
all usage, accounting for 272,300,000 
pounds, or 36.5% of the total domestic 
sales. Dairy manufacture use con- 
tinued in second place with 162,900,000 
pounds, despite a 11.3% decrease 
from 1955. 

Home use, showing 12.7% increase 
over 1955, holds third place with 154,- 
200,000 pounds usage. Two other cate- 
gories showed increases this year, 
meat processing, 4.6% and confection- 
ery, 3.9%. 

Elected for the coming year as 
members of the board of directors of 
the American Dry Milk Institute are: 
B. F. Beach, Adrian, Mich.; F. R. 
Bennett, Jr., Ottawa, Kansas; C. M. 
Carlson, Caldwell, Idaho; E. E. Carl- 
son, Eau Claire, Wis.; W. T. Crigh- 
ton, Springfield, Mo.; R. H. Cronshey, 
Los Angeles; R. C. Evans, Los An- 
geles; M. R. DeBaets, Chicago; A. J. 
Good, Pickerington, Ohio; R. M. 
Hadrath, Stillwater, Minn.; Walter 
Page, Syracuse, N.Y.; George Pfeifer, 
St. Paul; E. A. Pool, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
G. W. Rupple, Shawano, Wis.; R. J. 
Speirs, Philadelphia; W. H. Stabler, 
Los Angeles; T. G. Stitts, Boston; 
C. K. Stube, Rochester, Minn.; F. H. 
Suhre, Columbus, Ind.; G. W. Tolbert, 
Columbus, Ohio; M. L. Totten, Min- 
neapolis; Gar Wagner, Flint, Mich.; 
H. S. Wagner, St. Louis, and J. E. 
Wickersham, San Francisco. 

Officers are R. M. Hadrath, chair- 
man; E. A. Pool, vice chairman, and 
M. R. DeBaets, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee is comprised 
of Messrs. Hadrath, Pool, DeBaets 
Beach, Crighton, Stitts, Tolbert and 
Totten. Dr. B. W. Fairbanks is ex- 
ecutive officer and director of the in- 
stitute. 

During the two-day sessions the fol- 
lowing industry and government peo- 
ple reviewed the work and attain- 
ments of the dry milk industry in 
its constant and continuing efforts 
toward improved product quality, and 
the expanding and developing of mar- 
kets for nonfat dry milk: G. N. Peder- 
son, Twin City Milk Producers Assn., 
St. Paul; J. H. Look, Galloway-West 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; J. L. Mar- 
chant, Consolidated Dairy Products 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; S. T. Coulter and 
J. C. Olson, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul; Elizabeth McCoy, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; O. F. Garret, 
M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.; H. L. Forest, USDA Agri- 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


The Rodney Milling Co. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








“Best Out West’’ **Diamond | li 
*“Red Chief”’ *“*Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 























111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
a THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
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AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: '‘DipLomA,’’ Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 
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cultural Marketing Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; C. M. Fistere, Washington, 
D.C.; P. Reid Oliver, Foremost 
Dairies, San Francisco; and Walter 
Page, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Promotion Review Urged 


“We must constantly keep review- 
ing our promotional programs to see 
that they are building sales, not only 
at a pace equal to the growing popu- 
lation, but at a rate beyond this,” cau- 
tioned Mr. Pederson. 


“There is a strong, healthy competi- 
tion between brands and an aggres- 
sive businesslike merchandising pro- 
gram which is making the buying 
public conscious of the value of non- 
fat dry milk,” said J. H. Look, Gal- 
loway-West Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Impressed with the large number 
of dairy plants which have adopted 
programs of product improvement 
and control, Mr. Look felt manufac- 
turers for the most part failed to 
sell nonfat dry milk on the merits of 
its composition. “We have nature’s 
finest protein available in concen- 
trated form and at absolutely the low- 
est cost for every pound of product 
we manufacture,” he said. 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,’’ London 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’”’ Rotterdam 














Cable Address: ““Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 J etter Codes 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London. 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,” Glasgow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











Grain Superintendents 
To Meet Next Year 


In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plant superin- 
tendents of the North American con- 
tinent will meet here next year for 
the week of May 18-23, according to 
Ernest O. Ohman, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Oh- 
man was elected president of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents at the 28th an- 
nual convention just concluded in 
Dallas, Texas. He is currently the 
Minnesota GEAPS chapter secretary- 
treasurer. ; 

In addition to the 1958 dates, the 
technical plant operators society will 
meet in Portland, Ore., in 1959, and 
in New Orleans in 1960. 

Ken Mecklem, Kerr Gifford Divi- 
sion of Cargill, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
was elected first vice president, and 
Dunkin A. Welte, New Orleans, is 
the new second vice president. Dean 
M. Clark of Chicago was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. Harold R. Beav- 
er, Stratton-Theis Grain Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is the sergeant-at-arms. 

New directors elected include: 
Clifford Lindeman, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Port Arthur, Ontario, 
Canada; Herman Kroloff, Advance 
Seed & Grain Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Carl Kinman, Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn., Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Tom 
Scott, Pearlstone Mill & Elevator 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Retiring directors include: Donald 
W. Hallgren, Grain Products, Inc., 
Dodge City, Kansas; Fred Sibbald, 
National Grain Co., Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, Canada; C. Wallace 
Clark, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo.; Dunkin Welte, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Hold-over directors include: John 
J. Kitching, G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Wilfred P. Sutton, 
Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; George Spafford, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Kansas; Harvey 
T. Goodenough, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Frank A. Dee- 
bach, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; Robert Jordan, Galveston 
Wharves Grain Terminal, Galveston, 
Texas; Glen Fenton, C-G-F Grain Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, and Glen Dickerson, 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Clarence W. Turning of Kenosha, 
Wis., will continue to direct the 
GEAPS annual safety contest. 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
, 17 St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
7 26/28 High St.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “‘Philip,’’ Dundee 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘“Matluch” 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
- FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
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McCabe Co. Building 
Mill and Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe McCabe Co., 
Minneapolis feed and grain firm, an- 
nounced recently that it is building 
an elevator and feed mill at Glasston, 
N.D. 

The company, which had its begin- 
ning in North Dakota’s Red River 
Valley more than 70 years ago, has 
returned to the site of its original 
elevator for this expansion project. 

The firm’s grain storage capacity in 
Glasston will be increased by 120,000 
bu. In addition to a 60,000-bu. ele- 
vator which it is building, McCabe 
has purchased a 60,000-bu. elevator 
from another company there. These 
facilities, coupled with the old 45,000,- 
bu. structure, boost capacity to 165,- 
000 bu. at Glasston. 

New mill grinding facilities will be 
housed in a new building which will 
also double as a feed warehouse. 

McCabe now operates 60 elevators 
in North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Montana, and has several 
Star-Hi feed plants. 

Founders of the McCabe Co. (four 
brothers) built their first elevator at 
Glasston in 1886. 
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Elevator Operator 


At Broadlands, IIl., 
A Petite Brunet 


By Paul J. Pirmann 


A visitor in central Illinois who 
might visit Broadlands—a town of 
300 people located 30 miles southeast 
of the twin cities of Champaign and 
Urbana—will find it nestled midst 
fertile farms. However, the area’s 
most “unique” possession perhaps is 
Mary C. Wesley, a petite brunet with 
a university background, who man- 
ages the Wesley Grain Elevator in 
Broadlands and is one of the few 
women in the U.S. with a similar po- 
sition. 

Mary is associated with her father, 
Clarence, as the sole partner of a 
string of four elevators with a total 
storage capacity of approximately 
248,000 bu. The other elevators are 
located within an eight-mile radius 
at Block, Longview and Bonard. 

This ‘“glamorization” of the grain 
business started back in July, 1954, 
when Mary first started. At first, 
farmers were amazed to see the little 
22-year-old woman, no taller than a 
stalk of corn, at the elevator, climb- 
ing around trucks and weighing in 
grain. But customers are now ac- 
customed to it and Mary is still on 
the job and expects to be for some 
time. The old brass spittoons are gone 
and so are the pin-up calendars, but 
the fellows have not felt one bit 
“hampered” by all this. 

One old timer commented: ‘We go 
to the office, see by the board that 
soybeans have dropped a few points 
and sort of get that ‘down-in-the- 
dumps’ feeling. Then we look at Mary, 
her pretty smile and twinkling eyes, 
and we feel a lot better.” 

Mary takes these compliments in 
stride. 

Mary came into the grain business 
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A WOMAN’S JOB—Managing an ele- 
vator is the unusual occupation of the 
pretty young woman in the picture 
above. She is Mary C. Wesley, who 
has been manager of the Wesley 
Grain Elevator in Broadlands, IIL, 
since 1954. 


because of a life-long association. Her 
father is a veteran at the game and 
Mary, of course, had been around ele- 
vators from the time she could toddle. 
As she grew up, she became only 
passively interested in her father’s 
business, but she had no idea until 
three years ago that her father would 
suddenly ask her to become so much 
a part of it. 

“T had some decided ideas about 
how to conduct the business, but I 
realized that I still had to work pretty 
hard to learn the ins and outs of it,” 
she relates. Mary says she is catching 
on because of the patience of the men 
with whom she works. 


Mary’s background has_ proved 
quite useful to her although she 
points out that her two years at 
Stephens College and one year at the 
University of Colorado provided only 
a theoretical basis for her field. 

“Nothing will ever take the place 
of practical experience,” she says. 
“You just can’t learn everything 
about this business from text books; 
it’s necessary to get your hands dirty 
working around the trucks, get ink on 
them from keeping the books, and 
once in a while suffer the embar- 
rassment of a stupid mistake.” 


She took over all of the responsibili- 
ties of a partnership recently. The 
most exciting part of the job, she 
says, is when the market begins to 
shoot up and down. The telephone be- 
gins ringing and people rush in to 
discuss whether they should buy or 
sell. It is apparent from her quiet, 
soft voice, that the whole business 
has gotten “in her blood.” 


She lives with her parents in Cham- 
paign. 
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The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 










A LIST OF 
FUR uA 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS «== 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 
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‘and Agricultural Chemicals 
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2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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William P. McGough 
Elected Chairman of 
Southern Bakers 


ATLANTA, GA. — William P. Mc- 
Gough, Birmingham, Ala., has been 
elected chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp. which has bak- 
eries at Birmingham, Decatur, Mont- 
gomery and Selma, Ala. Mr. McGough 
is a son of the late Thomas A. Mc- 
Gough, founder of the bakery and 
president of SBA in 1934. 

William McGough is married to the 
former Jane Hurley, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and has four children, a daugh- 
ter, Jan, 9, and sons, W. P., Jr., 6; 
Tom, 3, and Kevin, 2. His sister, Mrs. 
Helen McGough Hobbs, is president 
of McGough Bakeries. Mr. McGough 
was graduated from St. Bernard Col- 
lege at Cullman, Ala., and received 
his degree in law from the University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. He is now 
a member of the Alabama Bar Assn. 

After serving as an officer in the 
U.S. Army in World War II, he be- 
came permanently associated with the 
bakery upon being separated from the 
service. 

Mr. McGough is a member of Ro- 
tary. He was serving on the board of 
governors of SBA when elected. 

Benson L. Skelton is president of 
SBA. Roy R. Peters, Lakeland, Fla., 
retiring chairman, will become vice 
chairman for a year. 

The following were elected to serve 
two years as members of the board 
of governors: Ronald P. Cooper, R. P. 
Cooper Bakeries, Inc., Alabama; W. 
J. Covington, Columbia Baking Co., 
Florida; R. H. Bennett, Criswell Bak- 
ing Co., Georgia; Anthony Wolf, 
Wolf’s Bakery, Louisiana; R. N. Mor- 
ton, Colonial Baking Co., Mississippi; 
L. T. Pickett, Columbia Baking Co., 
North Carolina; James E. Swan, Jr., 
Claussen Bakeries, South Carolina; F. 
B. Evers, Jr., American Bread Co., 
Tennessee. Donald Smith, Smith’s 





‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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King Milling Company 
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William P. McGough 


Bakery, Mobile, Ala., will finish Mr. 
McGough’s unexpired term. 

Carryover members of the board of 
governors are: O. L. Allen, Flowers 
Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; R. W. 
Westerstrom, Lee Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Frem F. Boustany, Huval 
Baking Co., Lafayette, La.; Howard 
W. Ellison, Modern Bakery, Harlan, 
Ky.; William J. Rains, Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Lexington, Ky.; Phil B. Hard- 
in, Hardin’s Bakeries Corp., Meridian, 
Miss.; Paul A. Jones, Jones Bakeries, 
Inc., Winston Salem, N.C.; R. H. Jen- 
nings III, Palmetto Baking Co,, 
Orangeburg, S.C.; Raymond A. Hunt, 
Colonial Baking Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Louis F. Barth, Colonial 
Stores, Norfolk, and T. H. Lowry, 
Columbia Baking Co., Harrisonburg, 
Va. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Grain Chief 


Backs Corn Policy 


MINNEAPOLIS — The reconcen- 
tration program for Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned corn was defend- 
ed by a government official at the 
recent meeting of the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Assn. 

Clarence Palmby, director of the 
grain division, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, said that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has offered 
no encouragement to further expand 
storage space because “nationally 
there is plenty of storage room but 
there isn’t enough in the Corn Belt.” 
The corn reconcentration program 
was devised to move corn out of 
four states mainly — Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Minnesota—and, Mr. 
Palmby said, “if we are to market 
out-of-condition corn, this is the best 
time of the year to do so when it 
will have the least impact on the 
open market.” 


Mr. Palmby said both the feed 
certificate program and the recon- 
centration program will taper off 
soon. He provided figures showing 
the progress of the corn reconcen- 
tration program. 

Often asked of USDA officials, Mr. 
Palmby said, is, “Why doesn’t the 
government institute an export pro- 
gram for corn, rice and other grain 
commodities as it did for CCC wheat, 
a program which has been quite suc- 
cessful with the assistance of private 
trade.” A major policy decision would 
be involved, he said, and if a cash 
subsidy is announced then the gov- 
ernment is in a two-price system for 
these other commodities, a world 
price and a domestic price. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California 





é 


Left foreground: Beta Chlora® Control unit. 
Chlorine gas mixed with air is applied in accu- 
rate, predetermined quantities to flour. Center 
rear: Dyox® Control unit. Chlorine dioxide gas 
is generated as needed in proportion to use— 
without waste. 


Novadel Feeders for applying Novadelox® 
through hopper-stand and ejector blowing ar- 
rangement. 























WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


Wa&T Flour Treatment? 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 


@ The Dyox® process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
With the Dyox® process the gas is generated at the point of use 
and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 


@ Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 


@ Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 
and best color dress. 


General Mills, Inc. is the only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 
the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘“House of Bread”’ 


Bethlehem means ‘‘House of Bread.”’ 


Is it coincidence that the town so significant in 
religion gained its name from bread? Not at all. 
Bread has been a part of mankind’s deepest emo- 
tions since people first began to build homes. 

General Mills believes that bread will continue 
to signify life’s most important experiences as 
long as the millers of flour and the bakers of 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


bread continue to keep their product in step with 
the advance of civilization. 

That is why General Mills research staff never 
loses sight of its goal to make tomorrow’s flour 
and bread even better than today’s. 





General 


| Mills 
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